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OUR SIXTH VOLUME. 


Milton describes the active and industrious emmet as 
“ provident 
Of future ; in small room large heart inclos’d.” 

What authority there may be for the asserted physio- 
logical fact in reference to the emmet, is a Query we 
submit to our readers, merely reminding them that 
Virgil has said the same thing of bees: at present we 
quote the words of our great poet as descriptive of the 
function and purpose which we have carried on through- 
out Five Volumes, and which we shall keep steadily 
before us in that new Volume on which we are this day 
entering, and in the numberless remainder which we 
trust will follow. “Provident of future,” we shall lay up 
good store of valuable materials for all inquirers ; and 
within the “small room” of our hebdomadal sheet 
shall strive to inclose a mass of matter more directly 
useful to literary men than has ever been crowded into 
such space before. 

The continued kindness of our “ increased and still 
increasing” band of contributors and correspondents 
enables us, volume by volume, to perform our office 
more perfectly. The number of important questions 
which we answer immediately, and the number cleared 
up by the friendly discussions in our pages, are both 
continually on the increase. Some day we shall (in 
Parliamentary phrase) present a Return upon this sub- 
ject which will excite no little surprise: at present 
we will merely express our warmest thanks to all 
our contributing friends, and assure them of our 
constant endeavour to insert their papers in the way 
which will be most useful, and at the same time most 
agreeable to themselves. Slight curtailment, and some 
delay, are occasionally unavoidable ; but we studiously 
endeavour to do the most entire justice to every paper 
that is sent to us, and that as quickly as possible, 
Such shall ever continue to be our aim; our only 
“strife” being how to please you all — readers, corre- 
spondents, note-makers, and querists — “ day exceeding 
day.” 
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ates. 
ON THE EDITORSHIP OF SHAKSPERE. 


“ The work that has been done, is to be done again, 
and no single edition will supply the reader with a text | 
on which he can rely as the best copy of the works of | 
Shakspeare.” — Samuel Jonnson, 1756. 


The course of Shaksperean editorship, with | 
regard to the dramatic portion of his works, ex- 
hibits four distinct phases: I. The separate pub- | 
lication of sixteen plays, in the —_ form, in the 
years 1597-1622; Il. The publication of thirty- 
six plays in a folio volume, under the editorial 
care of Heminge and Condell, in 1623; ILI. The | 
republication of the folio volume with the addi- 
tion of “seven playes never before printed in 


folio,” in 1664; and IV. The republication of the | 
thirty-six plays by Nicholas Rowe, by Pope, by 


Theobald, by Hanmer and others, with the addi- 


geries, and perversions of the text under fictitious 
names? Whatever admiration may be due to 
many of the commentators, the expediency of re- 


| form is unquestionable. It is manifest that other 


plans must be devised. . 
As a step in the path of improvement, I would 


suggest a bold and searching re-examination of 


| the principles of editorship with reference to the 


plays of Shakspere, and the formation of such 4 
series of rules as may accord with facts and com- 
mon sense, and satisfy the majority of the best 
critics. Important hints on those points occur in 


| the prefaces to his dramatic works, but they are 


sometimes much at variance with each other, and 
they nowhere — collectively. Now, it is unde- 
niable that such a code of rules, even if not the 
best that could be framed, would tend to the pre- 
servation of consistency; and, if unobjectionable 
in its main features, it might be productive of 
much of the benefit which new editions can be 


tion of memoirs, critical essays, emendations of the | expected to derive from learned supervision. In 


text, annotations, glossaries, etc. 


The early quarto plays have become of such | committed to the 


re-editing a monographic volume, which had been 
by its author, we encounter 


extreme rarity as to defy acquisition, and the | no serious difficulties, and therefore need only a 


folio of 1623, which should be the cynosure of | few plain rules. 


It is much otherwise in the 


Future editors, is almost as rare in a PeRrect state. | case of Shakspere. The folio volume of 1623 


Recourse must be had, in both instances, to public 


and private collections. The later folios carry no | 


authority, and the seven additional plays are held 
to, be spurious; As all the above volumes are 
elsewhere described with more or less exactness, | 
it. is on the annotated editions only, and on the 
spirit of annotation which has prevailed for nearva 
century-and-a-half, that I propose to comment. 
_ Reflecting on the events of this latter period, 
and assuming that new editions of the plays of 
must always be in request, I come to 
the conclusion that. those which are now most in 
repute on the score of documents and annotations 
would be. too voluminous if reprinted on the 
former plan of successive accumulation. The 
editions to which I allude are those of Johnson 
and Steevens, and Malone—with the corrections 
and illustrations of various commentators. Both 
those celebrated publications were formerly in ten 
oetave voluines; but in the last augmented im- 
pressions, which were given to the public, by Reed 
and Boswell respectively, they both form twenty- 
one volumes. This increase of bulk was the 
growth of only gi years, and more than thirty 
years have since elapsed. Is the accumulative 
system to be continued? Are we always to ap- 
proach Shakspere through a crowd of preface- 
writers? Are we to accept memoirs and col- 
leetions which have been superseded by the works 
of more fortunate inquirers? Are we to be sa- 
tiated with the notes, the confutations of notes, 
the replies, and the rejoinders of former times ? 


with historical facts pienpalied to fiction? with 


parallel passages devoid o 


parallelism? with for- 


contains thirty-six separate compositions, of very 
uncertain dates. It embraces a boundless variety 
of theme; it displays almost every variety of 
style; and it was set forth by men of whose li- 
terary qualifications we have not an atom of evi- 
dence! Thence arise NUMBERLESS QUERIES, the 
solution of which calls for much research and 
critical sagacity ; so that without the establishment 
of just principles, and the formation of correspon- 
dent rules, there can neither be justness nor uni- 
formity of editorial execution. 

An attempt to frame such a series of rules is 
now submitted to public criticism. A rash attempt 
it may seem, but it is the result of deliberation; 
called into visible existence by the signs of the 
times. If the proposed rules should be condemned, 
or in part contested, I shall hold myself in readi- 
ness to come forward in their defence. If improve- 
ments should be segues — for which, doubtless, 
there is scope—I s receive the suggestions 
thankfully. If the publication of the series should 
be pronounced superfluous, I engage to prove that 
almost all the rules which it contains have heen 
violated, even in the course of one play, by the 
best editors of our dramatist —and that some of 
the most important of them have been violated 
within the space of twenty lines. 


CANONS OF CRITICISM; APPLICABLE TO A NEW EDITION 
OF THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


Canon I. The preliminary matter, the number and 
order of the plays, and their respective titles, shall be 
the same as in the edition which was set forth by He- 
minge and Condell in 1623. 
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Canon Il. The text of the plays, errors excepted, 
shall be that of 1623, collated with that of such of the 
plays as had been published in a finished state. The 
deficient lists of characters shall be supplied on the 
same plan as that of The tempest, and the current divi- 
sions into acts and scenes shall be adopted. 

Canon I1I. No emendations shall be admitted into 
the text but such as are requisite to give it the pro- 
bable sense, or a more correct rhythm ; nor shall any 
other circumstance than the defective state of the text itself 
be held to justify such emendations. 

Canon 1V. No additions shall be made to the plays, 
either in the shape of prefaces, or of lists of the charac- 
ters, or of emendations of the text, or of divisions into 
acts and scenes or otherwise, without being indicated 
as such by brackets. 

Canon V. No omission, or transposition, or other 
alteration shali be made, either in the text or in its 
accompapimeents, without a note describing it, and 
stating the evidence in favour of its adoption. 

Canon VI. The orthography shall be modern, when 
not required to be otherwise for the sake of the mea- 
sure; or the rhyme, or to preserve a play upon words ; 
but the preliminary matter of 1623 shall be printed 

Canon VII. In the use of capitals, and in other 
typographical particulars, there shall be a strict uni- 
formity of plan, which plan shall be described and ex- 
emplified. The punctuation shall be inserted as the 
context requires, and without regard to the early or 
late editions, 

Canon VIIT. The preface of each play shall record 
the evidence of its authorship, the presumed date of its 
composition, the peculiarities of all the editions of it 
previous to 1623, and the sources of its plot. The 
notes shall be as concise as possible, and limited to the 
establishment of the text, and the illustration of its 
obscurities ; rejecting all criticism on former commentators. 

Canon IX. A glossarial index shall comprise the 
titles of the plays, the names of the characters, the obso- 
lete words and phrases, and the words used in an un- 
éommon sense, or with a peculiar accent, or which 
@therwise seemed to require notes. 


Bouton Corney. 


JOHN ASGILL. 


It is much to be regretted that the materials for 
a Life of this most original writer, whose wit is 
frequently as brilliant and effective as Swift's, are 
so scanty. Dr. Campbell, who wrote the account 
of Asgill in the first edition of the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, makes several references to a MS. Memoir 
by his intimate friend Mr. A.N. Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if this memoir is still in 
existence? Dr. Kippis, who seems to bave been 
in a blissful state of ignorance as to Asgill’s real 
character, and the meaning of his writings, has 
added no fresh facts to the account of his prede- 


cessor. 
Asgill was the executor of a man whose charac- 


ter was as extraordinary as his own, Dr. Barebone, 
the great builder and projector, of whom Roger 
North, in his yet mbites Autobiography, has 
given one of those speaking portraits which place 
before us the living man beyond the possibility of 
a mistake. Barebone was one of the sons of 
Praise-God Barebone, and was christened at his 
baptism “ If-Jesus-Christ -had-not-died-for-thee- 
thou-had-been-dumned” Barebone ; but Roger 
North informs us it was customary to omit all the 
syllables of the name except the last, “ Damned 
Barebone” or “ Damned Dr. Barebone” being his 
ordinary appellation; which, as his morals were 
none of the best, appeared to suit him better than 
his entire baptismal prefix. Dr. Barebone—who as 
the author of two of the ablest of our early com- 
mercial tracts, and as one of the most enterprising 
men this country ever produced, deserves a notice 
in an English biographical dictionary, when we shall 
have one which is worthy of the name—died deeply 
involved in debt, and in appointing Mr. Asgill as 
his executor, made it a request in his will that he 
should never pay his debts. What a scene it must 
have been in Lincoln's Inn Hall, deserving all the 
graphic powers of Hogarth or Cruikshank, when to 
the “monster” meeting of creditors whom he had 
summoned to hear the will read, the executor, 
after producing the will, and reading it through, 
and giving due emphasis to the request it con- 
tained, subjoined with the greatest gravity, “ You 
have heard, gentlemen, the Doctor's testament, and I 
will religiously fulfil the will of the dead.” As the 
writer of the MS. memoir justly observes, “There 
was not perhaps such another ond as the doctor 
atid the counsellor in the three kingdoms.” 

As some contribution to a future Life of Asgill, 
no complete list having yet been given of his 
writings, I inclose the following, which is as cor- 
rect as I can at present make it. All the Tracts 
are'in my own possession. If any of your corre- 
spondents can add to it, I shall be glad to see it 
rendered more complete: 

1. “ Several Assertions proved in order to create 
another Species of Money than Gold and Silver.” 1696, 
8vo. p. 85. 2nd edit. 1720, vo. p. 46. 

2. “Essay on a Registry for Titles of Lands.” 
Lond. 1698, 8vo. p. 43. 4th. edit. 1758, Svo. p. 44. 

It is reprinted in State Tracts (Will. III.), vol. ii. 
p- 693. 

3. “Reply to some Reflections on Mr. Asgill’s 
Essay on a Registry.” 1699, 8vo, p. 39. 

This has never been reprinted. The Tract pub- 
lished in State Tracts (Will. IIL.), vol. ii. p. 704., 
attributed to Asgill in the Biog. Brit. (title 
“ Asgill”), is evidently not written by him. 

4. “An Argument proving that Man may be 
translated.” 1700, 8vo. p. 103, . 

5. “De Jure Divino, or the Assertion is that the 
Title of the House of Hanover is a Title Hereditary.” 
1710, 8vo, p. 38, 
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6. “ Essay for the Press.” 1712, Svo. p. 8, 

7. “Mr. Asgill’s Defence upon his Expulsion.” 
1712, 8vo. p.87. 

8. “ Mr. Asgill’s Extract of the several Acts of Par- 
liament for settling the Succession of the Crown,” 
1714, 8vo. p.24. Published also with another title- 

: “ Mr, Asgill’s Apology.” 
The abstracted.” 1714, 
8vo. p. 46. Published also with a new title-page: 
“ History of Three Pretenders.” 1714, 8vo. 

10. “Succession of the House of Hanover vindi- 
cated.” 1714, 8vo, p. 75. 

11. “ Pretender’s Declaration englished.” 1715, 
8vo. p. 24. 

12. “ Pretender’s Declaration transposed.” 1716, 
8vo. p. 19. 

13. “ A Question upon Divorce.” 1717, 8vo. p. 20. 

14. “ An Abstract of the Public Funds.” 1716, 4to. 
. 32. 

. 15. “ Essay on the Nature of the Kingdom of God 
within us.” 1718, 8vo. p. 24. 

16. “The complicated Question divided upon the 
Bill relating to Peerage.” 1719, 8vo. p. 18. 

17. “ Brief Answer to a brief State of the Question 
between the printed and painted Calicoes and the 
Woollen and Silk Manufactures.” 1719, 8vo. p. 22. 

18. “The British Merchant; or a Review of the 
Trade of Great Britain.” Published in Numbers, 
No. L, Nov. 10, 1719. 

19. “Computation of the Advantages saved to the 
Public by the South Sea Scheme.” 1721, 8vo. p. 24. 

20. “ Extract of the Act passed 11 Geo. I., for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors; with Remarks, and a 
Postscript concerning Taxes.” 1729, 8vo. p. 32, 

21. “The Metamorphosis of Man. Part J.” 2nd 
edit. 1729, 8vo. p. 288. 

22. “ Asgill upon Woolston.” 8vo. 1730, p. 36, 

23. “ Essay upon Charity.” 8vo. 1731, p. 18. 

24. “Mr. Asgill’s Case.” Broadside, N. D. Folio. 

25. “Mr. Holland’s Answer to Mr. Asgill’s Case 
replied to.” Broadside folio. N. D. 


The last two were issued in 1707, and were re- 
lied to in two broadsides: Reasons humbly offered 
y Mr. Holland against Mr. Asgill; and Mr. Hol- 

land's Answer to Mr. Asgill's Case. 

Of the Tracts enumerated only Nos. 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 11. are included in the 8vo. with the 
title: A Collection of Tracts written by John As- 
gill, Esq. 1715, 8vo. 

Mr. Asgill’s Congratulatory Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Sarum (Burnet), 1713, 8vo., is not 
written by him. 

The two best imitations of Asgill’s style which 
I have seen are, A Letter to the Peo e, to be left 
for them at the Bookseller's; with a Word or Two 
of the Bandbor Plot. 1712, 8vo. p.15. Written 
by Tom. Burnet. And that in the Ezaminer, 
vol iii. No. 6., probably by Oldisworth. 

To the list of Asgill’s writings may, I think, also 
be added, though his name does not appear to it, 
Dr. Davenant’s Prophecies, 1713, 8vo.; in the in- 
troduction to which, which bears all the marks 


of Asgill’s style, Dr. Davenant is severely ridi- 
culed. James Crossxzy, 


LINES ON THE EARL OF CRAWFORD. 


These lines on the Earl of Crawford occur ing 
volume of poems by W. Bewick, B.A., the second 
edition of which was printed at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in 1752. Ihave copied them in case the editor 
may think them worthy of insertion in “ N. & Q” 
They may perhaps be interesting to the noble 
author of Lives of the Lindsays. 


“ ON THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN EARL OF CRAWFORD, 
AND HIS VALOUR AT THE BATTLE OF GROTZKA, 


* Descended from a family as good 
As Scotland boasts, and from right ancient blood : 
You are the ornament of all your race, 
The splendour, and the glory, and their praise - 
What courage you have shown, illustrious Scot! 
In future ages will not be forgot : 
When wicked infidels came crowding on 
With horsetails mov’d, and crescents of the moon ; 
With frightful regiments of foot and horse, 
In dreadful numbers, and with mighty force ; 
With proud Bashaws, by Sultan's high command, 
With flaming scimiters in nervous hand, 
In Hungar plains against the Christian host, 
At Grotzka, when the fatal day was lost, 
You stood undaunted in the bloody field, 
Withstood their fury, and disdain’d to yield, 
Amidst the clouds of smoke, when bullets shower’d, 
Amidst loud thunders, when dread cannons roar’é, 
You with a courage like a Lindsay fought, 
Shunn’d not the enemy, but danger sought ; 
Till crowding numbers overpowering you, 
And fainting with your wounds, you weary grew; 
When wounded much, and ready to be kill’d, 
Amidst your foes, they forced you off the field, 
Who can the hero blame, when he has done 
His best in battle, and is left alone : 
Whose noble courage had sustain’d the test, 
By crowding numbers of the foe opprest, 
Choked in his blood, wounds flaming in his breast. 
Thus when the news came spreading through the main, 
The dismal news of noble Crawford slain — 
When such unhappy tidings touch’d our ears 
How pallid were our looks, with sudden fears, 
How much did we suspect the doubtful truth, 
Believing we had lost the warlike youth ; 
Whose peerless loss would Britons nearly touch, 
The loss of one whom George affects so much : 
Which to his country had much dearer been, 
Than if a thousand others had been slain. 
But Providence the wounded much did save, 
And back again our noble Crawford gave ; 
But not without returning deadly blows, 
And that with justice on his wicked foes. 
Such was the courage of our British lord ; 
He pistol’d or he cut them down with sword, 
And had but others equal courage shown, 
The day which fatal was had been their own.” 


E. I. A. 
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SIR HENRY WOTTON’S LETTER TO MILTON. 


Most lovers of Comus have often read with 
mterest Sir H. Wotton’s “ Letter to Milton,” which 
js in many editions prefixed. The initials M. B. 
refer to Michael Brainthwaite, who succeeded 
Wotton at Venice; and S. refers to the young 
Lord Scudamore, whose father resided at Paris as 
ambassador for King Charles I. Todd rightly 
suggests, from an old MS. note, that H. must have 
been John Hales of Eton (the “ memorable”), and 
not Samuel Hartlib, as Thomas Warton had sup- 


It is strange that I too possess a copy of the 
third edition of Wotton’s Reliquie (London, 
1672), with many MS. notes in an old and scholar- 
like band. 

In said volume, H. is likewise filled up Hales ; 
and we know that Wotton speaks of Hales as a 
Bibliotheca Ambulans (Rel., p. 475.) ; that he re- 
joiced when Archbishop Laud ee him toa 
prebendaryship of Windsor (Ib. p. 369.); that 
they lived together on most intimate terms; and 
that, finally, Hales attended Wotton in his dying 
moments (Walton's Life of Sir H. W.ad calcem). 
Indeed (unless I mistake) Samuel Hartlib had not 
settled in England at this time, so that we may 
put him out of the question for ever. 

To me the mysterious part of Wotton’s “ Letter 
to Milton,” seems to lie in the initials “ R” and 
“the late R* poems.” And I should be very glad 
to know how far Thomas Warton’s observations 
upon ‘them could stand the lynx-eyed scrutiny of 
Me. Crossiey, or some of your other correspon- 
dents. Why the first R. must necessarily mean 
John Rouse of the Bodleian (though Milton did 
honour him at a later period with some Latin verses), 
or the second R. Thomas Randolph, the adopted 
son of Ben. Jonson, I am unable to perceive. 

Warton is wrong in saying that it appears from 
his monument, which he had seen in Blatherwycke 
Church, Northamptonshire, that Randolph had 
died on the 17th of March, 1634. His monument 
eontains no date whatsoever. I visited the above- 
mentioned church on the 17th of June ult., with 
the express purpose of seeing the last resting- 
place, or the last memorial, of one who, however 
unfortunate himself, was, in Warton’s note at all 
events, associated with Milton’s Comus, and send 
the inscription verbatim. 

Wood tells us that Randolph died in March 
1634, at the house of William Stafford of Blather- 
wycke, and that he was buried on the 17th day of 
the same month “in an ile joining to B. Church, 
among the Stafford family.” In this he is followed 
by the Biographia Britannica, from whence, as 
well as from Wood, I learn that the author of the 
inscription was Randolph's friend Peter Hanstead 
of Cambridge. The tablet on which it is written 
is of white marble, erected at the expense of Sir 


Christopher Hatton, and attached to one of the 
pillars; and the inscription is given, but not ve 
accurately, in Bridge’s Northamptonshire (vol. ii. 
p- 280., Oxford, 1791, fol.). I transcribed for 
myself as follows : 


“ Memoria Sacrum 
Thome Randolphi (dum inter pauciores) Felicissimi 
et facillimi ingenii Juvenis necnon majora promit- 
tentis si fata virum non invidissent seculo, 
Here sleepe thirteene 
Together in one tombe, 

And all these greate, yet quarrell not for rome : 
The Muses and y® Graces teares did meete 
And grav'd these letters on y* churlish sheete, 

Who having wept their fountaines drye 
Through the conduit of the eye, 
For their freind who here does lye, 
Crept into his grave and dyed, 
And soe the Riddle is untyed. 
For w* this Church, proud yt the Fates bequeath 
Unto her ever honour'd trust 
Soe much and that soe precious dust, 
Hath crown’d her Temples with an luye wreath, 
should have Laurelle beene 
But y* the grieved plant to see him dead 
Tooke pet and withered. 


Cujus cineres brevi hac (qua potuit) imortalitate 
donat Christopherus Hatton, Miles de Balneo et Mu- 
sari amator, illius vero (quem deflemus) supplenda 
carminibus que marmoris et «ris scandalum mane- 
bunt perpetuum.” 

Rr. 


Warmington. 


FOLK LORE. 


Cure for the Ague.— About a mile from Berk- 
hampstead, in Hertfordshire, on a spot where two 
roads cross each other, are a few oak trees called 
cross oaks. Here aguish patients used to resort, 
and peg a lock of their hair into one of these oaks, 
then, by a sudden wrench, transfer the lock from 
their heads to the tree, and return home with the 
full conviction that the ague had departed with 
the severed lock. Persons now living affirm they 
have often seen hair thus left pegged into the oak, 
for one of these trees only was endowed with the 
healing power. The frequency of failure, how- 
ever, to cure the disease, and the unpleasantness 
of the operation, have entirely destroyed the po- 
pular faith in this remedy; but that expedients 
quite as absurd and superstitious, and even more 
disgusting, are still practised to remove diseases, is 
full oo by several instances recorded in 
“N.&Q” 

And here I must express, what will be con- 
sidered by some of its readers an extraordinary 
opinion, that education alone has not, and will not, 
expel superstition. It may change its character, 
| but it will not rid the mind of its baneful in- 
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fluence. Superstition, I believe, may be proved 
to be perfectly independent of education, as it 
exists almost equally among the highly educated 
and the most ignorant, while persons from both 


these classes may be found equally free from its | 


degrading trammels. A work designed to illus- 
trate this fact or opinion would be extremely in- 
teresting and instructive, and I shall be glad to 
hear that some able person has entered on such an 
undertaking. The folk lore of “ N. & Q.” will be 
very useful, and may be made more so towards 
the accomplishment of this object, if instances of 
superstitious notions and practives among the 
higher classes, and they abound, be also included. 
I am pr 
shall do it the more readily when a definite and 
useful object is known to be in view. W.H.K. 


Weather Prophecy (Vol. v., p. 534.).—I have 
heard the very same prophecy in Sweden, where 
it is said never to fail. This summer the oak has 
come out before the ash in Aberdeenshire, which 
I beg thus to place on record. G. J. R. G. 


Ellen Castle, Aberdeenshire. 


PRINTER'S ERRORS IN THE INSEPARABLE PAR- 
TICLES IN SHAKSPEARE. 


Among. the most frequent causes of obscurity in 
the text of the old editions, this stands pre-eminent. 
The instances are many and manifold. ‘Two pas- 
sages in the play of King Lear have occurred to 
me, which need, I think, only be pointed out to 
carry conviction even to the most rigid stickler 
for the integrity of the old copies. 

In Act Il. Se. 1., where Edmund misrepresents 
to his father his encounter with his brother Edgar, 
he says; “Full suddenly he fled.” On which 
Gloucester exclaims : 

“ Let him fly far: 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught, 

And found; dispatch, the nuble Duke my master 

Thus the passage stands in the first folio. The 
Variorum Edit., which is followed by Mr. Cotrzer 
and Mr. Kxicurt, prints it as if the sense was 
interrupted, and entirely departs from the punc- 
tuation of the old copy, thus: 

“ Let him fly far : 
Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 
And found — Dispatch—The noble Duke my master 
° comes to-night.” 


We have not a word to tell us of the innovation, 
which was certainly uncalled for. The context 
plainly shows that we should read, preserving the 
punctuation of the folio : Shin 2 

“ Let him fly far ; 
Not in this land shall he remain uncaught, 
Unfound ;” &e, 


dd to contribute some instances, and I | 


The printer has, singularly enough, committed 
| the same mistake in the first line of Act IV. A 
| passage from which, as it stands in all the late 
editions, it would be vain to try to extract 
meaning. 
Edgar enters in his disguise, and is made to say ; 
“ Yet better thus and known to be contemn'd 
Than still contemn'd and flatter’d.” 
| Now it must be evident to common sense, that he 
| alludes to his disguised condition; and that to 
| make sense of the passage, we must read, as John- 
son suggested : 
“ Yet better thus unknown,” &c. 
Edgar could not mean to say that he was known 
in his disguise! The plain meaning must be, “ It 


is better to be contemned in this beggarly disguise 
| unknown, than in my true rank and character to 
| be flattered though secretly contemned.” 


From a similar lapse of the printer, a passage in 
King John, Act IIL. Se. 1., has been made the 
subject of much unnecessary comment, some of 
which, from its pseudo-Collins character, might 
well have been spared. Constance says : 

“ O Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts thee here ' 

In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.” 

Theobald pro to read, “a new and trimmed 
bride.” And Dr. Richardson, in his excellent 
Dictionary, suggests that untrimmed was a mere cor- 
ruption of entrimmed. Mr. Dyce, to whom ev 
reader of our early drama is so much indeb 
informs me that he hastily fell into the views of 
the commentators regarding the meaning of untrim- 
med, but that he is now convinced it is here simply 
an error of the printer for uptrimmed ; a mistake 
easily made at press. Trimmed up, and decked up, 
were the current phrases applied to a bride dressed 
for her nuptials. We have both phrases in Romeo 
and Juliet: Capulet says to the nurse, — 

“ Go waken Juliet, go and trim her up.” 
He had previously said to his wife : 
“ Go thou to Juliet, help to deck her up,” 

It is satisfactory, by such a simple and un+ 
doubted correction, to get rid of heaps of idle 
babble and verbiage about a word that the poet 
certainly never wrote, and certainly never con 
ceived, with the meaning that some of the com- 
mentators would give to it. This will be evident 
from a passage in Tis eighteenth sonnet : 

“ And every fair from fair sometimes declines, 
By chance, on Nature's changing course, untrimm'd.* 
S. W. 


DE. CUMMING ON ROMANS VIII. 


I cannot pretend to any acquaintance with 
Dr. Cumming’s works, which appear to be at pre- 
sent very popular, and am therefore unable to say 
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whether a in: one of them, which has just 
been brought under my notice, be a fair sample of 
the whole; but it is, at all events, so curious in a 
literary point of view as to deserve some public 
notice. 

The volume is entitled, Voices of the Night, 
Seventh Thousand, 1852; and the subject of the 
sermon or chapter in which the passage occurs is, 
“Nature’s Travail and Expectancy” (Rom. viii. 
19—22.). On this, then, Dr. Cumming discourses 
as follows (pp. 158-9.) : 

“ The celebrated German poet and philosopher 
Goethe, who lived and died a sceptic, and whose testi- 
mony, therefore, was not meant to confirm that of the 
Bible, has said, ‘ When I stand all alone at night in 
open nature, I feel as though nature were a spirit, and 
begged redemption of me.” . . . . And again, he 
says, ‘Often, often have I had the sensation as if 
nature, in wailing sadness, entreated something of me ; 
so that not to understand what she longed for, has cut 
me tothe very heart.”. . . . But I present another 
witness—that of a great and good man, Martin 
Luther says: ‘ Albeit the creature hath not speech 
such as we have, it hath a language still, which God 
the Holy Spirit heareth and understandeth. How 
nature groaneth for the wrong it must endure from 
those who so misuse and abuse it!’ Here we have the 
sceptic Goethe and the eminent Christian Luther 
concurring in the same thing. And the poet who is 
supposed to tread nearest to the inspired, says very 
beautifully : 


‘To me they seem, 
Those fair [far] sad streaks that reach along the west 
Like strains of song still [long, full] yearning [,] from 
the chords 
Of nature's orchestra. Weary [,] yet still 
She sinks with longing to her winter-sleep, 
Dreams ever of that birth from whose bright dawn 
The whole creation groans. Fair, sad companion! 
I join my sighs [sigh] with thine; yet none can be 
Our sighs’ {sigh’s} interpreter, but that great God 
[Good 


Who breathes eternal wisdom, made, redeemed, 
And [O,] loves us both ; and ever moves as erst 
On thy dark water’s [ waters’) face.’ 


November. 
To begin with the latter part of this extract. | 


of the adverb still. And I am unable to imagine 
how he can have been led to attribute them to any 
celebrated writer, since the translator of Olshausen 
very sufficiently intimates that they are of his own 
composition. 

Next, I have to remark that for the quotations 
from “the sceptic Goethe and the eminent Chris- 
tian Luther,” as also for another quotation from 
the latter (p.145.), and for very much besides, 
Dr. Cumming is indebted to Olshausen, whose 
name he never condescends to mention, although 
at pp. 134-5. he parades a host of other commen- 
tators, including “Chrysostom, Jerome, Theo- 
doret, and almost all the ancient fathers, with 
scarcely a single exception.” 

Lastly, the words which are fathered on Goethe 
are not his. Olshausen (Germ. iii. 314., Eng. 284.) 
gives areference to Goethe’s Briefwechsel mit einem 
Kinde, and introduces them as something which 
“ Bettina writes.” Dr. Cumming would seem 
never to have heard of the Correspondence, and to 
have mistaken Bettina for a creature of the poet’s 
imagination ; but, if so, was it quite fair to tell 
his hearers and readers that the words supposed to 
be put into her mouth were the expression of 
Goethe's personal feeling ? J. C. Roperrson. 

Bekesbourne. 


PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSMUTATION 
OF SPECIES. 


I think it is high time that experiments, con- 
ducted on scientific principles, should be made on 
the transmutation of species in the vegetable king- 
dom. The fact of such transmutation, if not cer- 
tain, appears to be the only solution of several 
remarkable phenomena already brought to light. 
It is now a matter of fact, capable of easy experi- 
ment, that if oats be sown in the spring, and be 
kept topped during the summer and autumn 
(without wounding the leaves), a crop of rye 
makes its appearance at the close of the summer of 
the following year. An analogous fact, equally 
well known, though not so significant, is the seeds 
of an immense number of flowers and trees in- 
variably give birth to varieties apparently distinct 


The reader may perhaps ask, Who is “the poet | from their parent plants. (For instance, the dahlia, 
who is supposed to tread nearest to the inspired ?” | laburnum, and fuchsia.) But the fact 1 wish to 
I cannot tell who may have been in Dr. Cumming’s | introduce to your pages is one quite as remark- 
mind; but the verses were really written by an | able as the first I have mentioned. It is this. If 
excellent friend of mine, quite unknown to the | a stock of yellow laburnum (Cytisus laburnum) be 
world as a poet; and are to be found at p. 298. of | grafted upon the common purple laburnum (Cy- 
@ translation of Olshausen On the Epistle to the | tisus Alpinus), the resulting tree frequently bears 
» Which was published by Messrs. Clark, of | three distinct species of Cytisus, viz. : 


Edinburgh, in 1849. I do not think that Dr. 
Cumming has improved them by substituting the 
words in Italics for those which I have restored 


I. And abundantly, the purple laburnum. 
II. More sparely, the yellow laburnum. 
III. Still more sparingly, a beautiful plant, 


within brackets, or by his changes in the punctu- | known by the name of the purple Cytisus, but 
ation, one of which turns the substantive yearning | specifically distinct, and in appearance totally 
into a participle, while another makes an adjective | different from a laburnum. a 
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I beg to give you three references as a voucher 
of the fact. Mr. Cowdrey, the florist, who has 
large nursery gardens at Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, has one specimen, with the history of which 
he is personally acquainted : no graft of the pur- 
ple Cytisus has touched this tree. Mr. Holcombe 
of Valentines, near Ilford, has another specimen ; 
and in my father’s plantations at Kingsheath, near 
Birmingham, there are four trees of purple labur- 
num grafted on stocks of yellow laburnum; and 
of these, two have put forth the purple Cytisus in 
abundance. 

Let no one imagine that the purple Cytisus is 
merely a variety of the purple laburnum. It is, 
as I have said, specifically distinct. Its flowers do 
not grow in racemes, as in the two laburnums, but 
are on short footstalks all along the branch, with 
a very peculiar and small foliage springing from 
the same points of the branch. This fact can leave 
the problem of changes of species into species no 
longer of doubtful solution. Perhaps this note 
may lead to others of more scientific research. 
Surely a series of well-digested experiments would 
not merely confirm the facts already known, but 
lead to a rationale of the presumed transmutation. 

C. Mansriziy Ineesy. 


Pinor Hates. 


Apuleius on Mesmerism.—TI transcribe the fol- 
‘owing passage, which I have just met with in 
Apuleius, as a very early allusion to Mesmerism : 

“ Quin et illud mecum reputo, posse animum huma- 
num, presertim puerilem et simplicem seu carminum 
avocamento, sive odorum delenimento, soporari, et ad 
oblivionem presentium externari; et paulisper remota 
corporis memoria, redigi ac redire ad naturam suam, 
qu est immortalis scilicet et divina: atque ita, veluti 
quodam sopore, futura rerum presagire.”— Apuleius, 
Apol. 475. Delph. ed. 

Rscuasire. 


The Domiciliary Clause. — In 1547 a proclama- 
tion was issued by Henry VIIL., “that all women 
should not meet together to babble and talk, and 
that all men should keep their wives in their 
houses.” Axiquis. 


Transmission of Ancient Usages.—To the deri- 
vation of certain customs and usages from the 
East vid Gades or Cadiz, as in the case of the 
address “uncle” in Andalusia and Cornwall, and | 
the clouted cream in Syria and Cornwall, may be 
added the use, in the same county, of a lock with- 
out wards actually now to be seen sculptured on 
the great temple of Karnac, in Egypt, too plainly 
to be mistaken. The principle is similar to that in | 
one of Bramah’s locks. Mr. Trevelyan some years 
ago brought this fact to the notice of the Royal 


Institution. The principle is not easily explained 
without an engraving. ‘The voyages of Hamilcar 


and others to this part of England for tin is in 
this way remarkably corroborated, independently 
of that resemblance in domestic implements, and 
those of personal use, both in ancient and modern 
times, which may be traced in the antiquities col- 
lected in the British Museum. C. Reppine. 


Inscription on an Oak Chest.—I1 copy the fol- 
lowing inscription from the lid of an old oak chest, 
measuring four feet eight inches and a half long, 
and two feet three inches and a half broad. The 
words are taken from Isaiah, chap. i. ver. 16, 17.: 

“1.5.9.1. 
CEASE.TO.DO.EVILL.LEARNE.TO.DO.GOOD 
SEKE .TO.DO. RIGHT . RELIVE. THE. POORE” 

The letters, it may be observed, are formed by 
brass-headed nails driven into the wood, in exactly 
the same manner as trunkmakers do at the present 
day, to ornament their boxes. It is the property 
of the Coopers’ Company, and, from the spirit of 
the legend, I should say that it was amelie used 
te hold the documents relating to the various 
charities of which the Company are trustees. 

A.W. 

Kilburn. 


The Raising of Charles I.’s Standard at Not- 
tingham. — The frontispiece to Cattermole’s Cizil 
War represents a forlorn group of men, women, 
and children, watching the fixing into the ground 
of a large flag, which a soldier is seeking to 
strengthen by stakes driven round the base of the 
flagstaff. Surely this is not a correct delineation 
of that event? Rushworth, it is true, says the 
standard was fixed in an open field at the back side 
of the castle wall; but the common opinion, that 
its position was rather the summit of one of the 
old turrets of the castle, receives confirmation from 
a source little known to the public, viz. the me- 
moranda of the antiquary, John Aubrey. Ina 
letter sent to him by Sherrington Talbot (of 
Laycock ?), who was present at the “ raising,” the 
writer says that he saw the flag “ lying horizontally 
on the tower;” this horizontal position being oc- 
casioned by the tempest which, it need hardly be 
added, cast the standard down almost as soon as 
erected. J.W. 


Queries. 
REMARKABLE EXPERIMENTS. 


A living man, lying on a bench, extended as 4 
corpse, can be lifted with ease by the forefingers 
of two persons standing on each side, provided the 
lifters and the liftee inhale at the moment the 
effort is being made. If the liftee do not inhale, 
he cannot be moved off the bench at all; but the 
inhalation of the lifters, although not essential, 
seems to give additional power. 

The fact is undeniable. I have never met with 
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any one who could explain it. Has it ever been, 
or can it be, accounted for ? W. Cx. 


[This curious fact was first recorded by Pepys, who, 
in his Diary, under the date 31st July, 1665 (vol. iii, 
p. 60.) writes as follows : — 

« This evening with Mr. Brisband, speaking of en- 
chantments and spells, I telling him some of my 
charmes; he told me this of his own knowledge, at 
Bourdeaux, in France. 

“The words were these : — 

“* Voyci un Corps mort. 
Royde come un Baston, 
Froid comme Martre, 
Leger come un Esprit, 
Levons te au nom de Jesus Christ.’ 

“He saw four little girls, very young ones, all 
kneeling each of them, upon one knee; and one begun 
the first line, whispering in the eare of the next, and 
the second to the third, and the third to the fourth, 
and she to the first. 

“ Then the first begun the second line, and so round 
quite through ; and putting each one finger only to a 
boy that lay flat upon his back on the ground, as if he 
was dead: at the end of the words, they did with their 
four fingers raise this boy as high as they could reach. 
And Mr. Brisband, being there, and wondering at it, 
as also being afraid to see it, for they would have had 
him to have bore a part in saying the words, in the 
room of one of the little girls that was so young that 
they could hardly make her learn to repeat the words, 
did, for fear there might be some slight used in it by 
the boy, or that the boy might be light, call the cook 
of the house, a very lusty fellow, as Sir G. Carteret’s 
cook, who is very big: and they did raise him just in 
the same manner. ‘This is one of the strangest things 
I ever heard, but he tells it me of his own knowledge, 
and I do heartily believe it to be true. I inquired of 
him whether they were Protestant or Catholique 
gitles; and he told me they were Protestant, which 
made it the more strange to me.” 

In illustration of this passage Lorn Bravenooxe 
adds, at vol. v. p. 245., the following note, which we 
insert, as it serves to bring before our readers evidence 
of this, at present, inexplicable fact on the authority of 
one of the most accomplished philosophers of our day : 

“ The secret is now well known, and is described by 
Sir David Brewster, in his Natural Magic, p. 256. 
One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments relative to the strength of the human frame is 
that in which a heavy man is raised up the instant that 
his own lungs, and those of the persons who raise him, 
are inflated with air. This experiment was, I believe, 
first shown in England a few years ago by Major H., 
who saw it performed in a large party at Venice, under 
the direction of an officer of the American navy. As 
Major H. performed it more than once in my presence, 

I shall describe as nearly as possible the method which 
he prescribed. The heaviest person in the company 
lies down upon two chairs, his legs being supported by 
the one, and his back by the other. Four persons, 
one at each leg, and one at each shoulder, then try to 
raise him; and they find his dead weight to be very 
gseat, from the difficulty they experience in supporting 
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him. When he is replaced in the chair, each of the 
four persons takes hold of the body as before; and the 
person to be lifted gives two signals, by clapping his 
hands, At the first signal, he himself, and the four 
lifters, begin to draw a Jong full brefth ; and when the 
inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, the second 
signal is given for raising the person from the chair. 
To his own surprise, and that of his bearers, he rises 
with the greatest facility, as if he were no heavier than 
a feather. On several occasions, I have observed, that 
when one of the bearers performs his part ill by making 
the inhalation out of time, the part of the body which 
he tries to raise is left as it were behind. As you 
have repeatedly seen this experiment, and performed 
the part both of the load and of the bearer, you can 
testify how remarkable the effects appear to all parties, 
and how complete is the conviction, either that the load 
has been lightened, or the bearer strengthened, by the 
prescribed process, At Venice the experiment was 
performed in a much more imposing manner. The 
heaviest man in the party was raised and sustained 
upon the points of the forefingers of six persons. 
Major H. declared that the experiment would not 
succeed, if the person lifted were placed upon a board, 
and the strength of the individuals applied to the board. 
He snail it necessary that the bearers should com- 
municate directly with the body to be raised, 

“ I have not had an opportunity of making any ex- 
periments relative to these curious facts: but whether 
the general effect is an illusion, or the result of known 
principles, the subject merits a careful investigation.”] 


Minor Queries. 


De Sancti Cruce.—Can you inform me who is 
the author of a book entitled De Sancté Cruce ; 
and what is the:size and date? Are there not 
more than one under that title? I rather think 
that Gretser the Jesuit wrote such a book, but I 
have not been able to meet with it among the 
London booksellers. uGo. 


Etymology of “ Aghindle” or “ Aghendole ?” — 
This is a small wooden measure containing eight 
pounds and a half, being the fourth part of the old 
peck of thirty-four pounds; and its use is now 
almost obsolete in those of Lancashire where 
it was formerly known. It is alluded to in the 
Notes of Pott’s Discovery of Witches, edited by 
James Crossley, Esq., for the Chetham —— 


Pictures of Queen Elizabeth's Tomb.—Fuller, in 
his account of Queen Elizabeth, Church History, 
lib. x., says : 

“Her corpse was solemnly interred under a fair 
tomb in Westminster, the lively draught whereof is 
pictured in most London, and many country churches, 
every parish being proud of the shadow of her tomb.” 


Can any of your co ndents point out in- 


stances where these are still preserved ? 
T. Srernvers. 
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Spanish “ Veiwe Bowes.” — Attached to a com- 


“ Nottingham. An Inventory of the goods and 
Chattells of S* John Byron the elder, knight, taken at 
Mansfyld. 

Item foure Spanishe veiwe bowes w" a quiver x” 

and arrowes at - - - ° 

Can you inform me if these “veiwe bowes” were 

cress-bows; or, if not, what other bows they were? 
J.0. B. 


a learned man of the day respecting the English 
divines of the seventeenth century, he made a 
happy and correct application of the first clause of 


giants in the earth in those days.” 


and on what occasion ? 
The eminent and accomplished editor of Bos- 


of his literary friends, but, I believe, did not re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer. E 


Lord Viscount Dover, Colonel of the First Troop 
of Guards in the Service of James II. in Ireland, 
1689-1690.— TI am engaged in displaying, with 


the officers of all the regiments of this ex-monarch, 
having in my possession a full copy of his Army 


importance of publishing these memorials in aid of 
pedigree must be appareyt from the fact, 
that this list comprises members of all the old 
aristocracy of Ireland up to that day, to the rank 
and estates of whom the accession of King William 
introduced more adventurous, but long less re- 
spected successors. 


name and lineage of this Viscount Dover? Henry, 
Lord Dover, was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to that king in 1686; and 
again, in 1688, a short time before his abdication, 
was especially chosen to advise the queen. 

1689 the “ Earl of Dover” was one of 

corded as having fled with the royal exile to 


Ireland. On James’ arrival there Lord Viscount 
Dover appears as above, and was a Privy Coun- 
cillor, but did not sit in the Parliament of Dublin. 
In July 1689 he was joined in Commission for 
the Treasury with the Duke of Tyrconnel, Lord 
Riverston, and Sir Stephen Rice. Norris says 
(Life of King William, p. 281.) that this Viscount 
applied in 1690 for a pass out of the country: on 
which he retired to the Continent. ‘He was after- 


mission I find the’ following, dated March 10, 1622: | 


Old English Dirines. —It bas been said of our | 
late king, George III., that in a conversation with | 


Genesis vi. 4., by observing that “ there were | 


To whom did the king make this observation ? | 


well’s Johnson asked this question some years ago | 


I. | heaven, where be will enjoy the society of Borak, the 


‘genealogical illustrations, the titles and names of | 


List, classified in regiments, with columnar rolls of | 
their several officers, according to their rank. The | 


In the opening list of colonels the first I en- | 
counter is styled as above: now, what was the | 


Tn | 
those re- 


France, and afterwards accompanied him to | 


_ © Pretty Peggy of Derby,O!"—Who was the 
author of this ballad, and where shall I meet with 
wards, with his joint commissioners, outlawed. | 


| Now, according to the Peerage Books, the earldom 
of Dover became extinct on the death, in 1671, 
of John Cary, the second Earl, son of Henry, the 
first Earl, without issue male ; and I am not aware 
| of any recognised or otherwise mentioned Vis- 
| count Dever. Joun D’ Axton, 


| 
48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Lines on Woman's Will. — 
“ That man’s a fool who tries by art and skill, 

To stem the torrent of a woman's will, 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on't, 

And if she won't, she won't, and there’s an end on't,” 

Can any of your correspondents inform me who 
is the author of the above lines? I am not certain 
that I have quoted them.quite correctly. My im- 
pression is that they are of considerable antiquity. 

Civis, 


Celebrated Fly. —In Curzon’s Monasteries of 
the Levant, p. 183., occurs the following passage : — 
| The prophet Mahomet’s cemel performed the whole 
| journey from Jerusalem to Mecca in four bounds, for 
which remarkable service he is to have a place in 


| prophet’s horse, Balaam’s ass, Tobit's dog, and the dog 
of the Seven Sleepers, whose name was Ketmir, and 
| also the companionship of a certain celebrated fly, with 
| whose merits I am unacquainted.” 


| Will some of your readers supply the inform- 
ation ? AGmonp, 
59, Egerton Street, Liverpool. 


Batile of Alfred the Great with the Danes. — 
Can any of your readers inform me the name of 
the place in Hampshire where the memorable en- 
counter of Alfred the Great with the Danes took 
place, as different historians call it by various 
names? also in what part. of the county it is 
| situate, and (if still existing) its present name ? 


Islington. 


| Old Satchells.—In Lockhart's Life of Scott, 
| vol. i. p. 63., there occurs the following passage: — 
“He owed much to the influence exerted over his 
| juvenile mind by the rude but enthusiastic clan-poetry 
of old Satchells, who describes himself on his title-page 
as ‘Captain Walter Scott, an old souldier and no 
| scholler.’” 
| Can any of your readers inform me why this 
| ancestor of Sir Walter's was called old Satchells? 
| Whether, as is most probable, from his residence, 
some house or hamlet bearing that name, or from 
| some family, should there be any of that surname. 
What editions have there been of his “true 
| history,” &c. ? Srema. 


a copy of it, my copy being imperfect ? R. 8. 
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« Noose as I was,” and “ Noose the same,” were 
frequent replies, in my younger days, to inquiries 
from persons relative to another's state of health ; 
and occasionally I have heard, in answer to a 
general inquiry of “How do you do?” or, “ How 
do you yourself?” the reply “ Tightish in a 
noose.” Now, this not having been confined to 
one particular locality, I should be much pleased 
if any of your correspondents would throw a light 
on the unde derivatur of the phrase. W.R 

Surbiton, 


“ La Garde meurt,” §c. (Vol. v., p.425.).—In a 
late number of “ N. & Q.” reference is made to 
the famous saying ascribed to the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo: “ Up guards, and at them!” 
I beg to call the attention of your readers to the 


equally famous words said to have been uttered | 


by the brave Murat, who, when summoned to sur- 
render, is reported to have answered, “ La garde 
meurt, et ne se rend pas.” 

I have heard it stated on good authority that 
these were not the words of Murat, but that he 
merely answered the summons with the emphatic 
monosyllable “ Merde!”—a_ response which, 
though no wise so elegant, conveys the same idea 
as the commonly received version, and is much 
more characteristic of the man. I shall be de- 
lighted to receive some light as to the historical 
fact, what Murat’s answer really was? R.C.B 


Coral Charms.— On the little bunches of coral 
ebarms, imported from Italy, amid hands to avert 
the evil eye, &c., there generally hangs a rather 
unmeaning-looking one, like a single finger. Is 
not this neither more nor less than the veritable 
fascinum? If not, what is it ? A. A.D. 


Maturin Laurent. —I wish to learn where, when, 
and what, Maturin or Mathurin Laurent was. He 
was the author of a work rather indecent and 
irreligious, somewhat learned, and not altogether 
undull, entitled Le Compere Mathieu. It is an 
imitation of the manner of Rabelais. I can find 
his name in no biographical dictionary. A.N, 


Mons. Cahagnet. — Dr. Gregory, in his Letters 
on Animal Magnetism, p. 222., says : 

“Mr. Cahagnet is since dead, or I should have en- 
deavoured to see his experiments.” 
But I am credibly assured he has just published 
a new work of the most extreme Cahagnetism. 
Which of the two is the truth? Or, does he (like 
Hermotimus of old) divide his time between this 
world and the next—slipping away to his country- 
house in Paradise when he apprehends a visit from 
a Scotch philosopher ? A.N. 


James Murray, titular Earl of Dunbar.— Lord 
Albemarle, at p. 161. vol. i. of his Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Rockingham and his Contemporaries, 
speaks of James Murray of Broughton, titular 
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Earl of Dunbar, secretary to Prinee Charles Ed- 
ward, and who afterwards became approver in the 

| State Trials of 1746, as the brother of the first 

| Lord Mansfield. 

Is not this a mistake ? The great Chief Justice, 
as all the world knows, was the younger son of a 

| Perthshire peer, Viscount Stormont. 

Was not James Murray of Broughton: the re- 
| presentative of a family in Kirkcudbright, which 
was either not at all, or very remotely, connected 
with the Stormont-Mansfield Murrays? C. (2.) 


Portsmouth. 


Minor Queries Answered. 


|  Lanthorns.—Where is this passage to be found, 
which I have copied from a MS. Place-beok, rela- 
tive to the origin of lanthorns ? 


dem The inventor of lanthorns was one King Alured, 

in whose days the churches were of so poor a struc- 
ture that the candles were blown out set before the 
relies, the wind getting in not only ostia ecclesiarum, 
| but per frequentes parietum rimulas : insomuch that the 
| ingenious prince was put to the practice of his dexterity, 
| and by the oceasions of this lanternam ex lignis' et bovinis 
cornibus pulcherrime construere imperavit ; or by an apt 
composure of their horns and wood he taught us the 
mystery of making lanthorns.” 


I do not remember ever to have met with this 
origin of those useful articles before. 
C. Repprve. 


[The substance of the passage will be found towards 
| the close of Asser’s Life of Alfred. | 


A Popular Book censured in the Pulpit, in the 
time of Queen Anne. — 

“ The face of a Book in vogue, looks indeed with a 
sowre aspect against the Priesthood only, but intends (if 
we may turn aside its disguise) a wound and stab to the 
Revelation that once settled and stil] upholds it. Nor 
would it fare so ill, I verily believe, with the characters 
of Priests either among the Authors or Admirers of 
that Treatise, if it were not for Tithes and Offerings, 
| the Lands and Revenues, which the Law and Gospel 
both allow for the support of that Order.”— Pp, 24, 25, 
of A Sermon preached by Rev. Richard Barker, M.A., 
Fellow of Winchester College, before Jonathan, Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, Sept. 22, 1707. 

What is the book alluded to, and who was the 
author ? F.R.R. 


[Most probably Matthew Tindal’s treatise, Zhe 
Rights of the Christian Church Asserted, against the 
Romish and all other Priests who claim an independent 
| Power over it, published in 1706. The work, whichis 
| an elaborate attack upon what are commonly called 
High-Church principles, caused a .great commotion. 
It is related that, to a friend who found Tindal one 
day engaged upon it, pen in hand, he said that he was 
writing a book which would make the clergy mad, 
Replies to it were published by the celebrated William 
Wotton, Dr. Hickes, and others. 
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Legend respecting the Isle of Ely.— Can any 
reader of “N.& Q.” inform me which of the 
Popes it was who, according to a legend I have 
somewhere met with, effected the unique meta- 
morphosis of changing the wives and children of 
the cle of the Scle of Ely into eels, and thus 

ve it its present name, as a punishment for re- 
fosing to comply with his edict for the celibacy of 
the clergy ? {i think the legend is referred to in 
some part of Dr. Prideaux’s works, but I have no 
means of certifying the fact. J. R.C. 

Cambridge. 

[According to Prideaux, the edict was issued by 
St. Dunstan. He says, “From Heli some think the 
Isle of Ely took its name; others say no, but from a 
multitude of eels, into which the married priests with 
their wives were transformed, that refused to obey 
St. Dunstan’s ordinance that priests should live single.” 
— Mathias Prideaux’s introduction for Reading all 
Sorts of Histories, p. 276. edit. 1672. } 


Replies. 


THE TRUSTY SERVANT AT WINCHESTER. 


(Vol. v., p. 417.) 


The author inquired for by M. Y. R. W. is 
Gilbert Cousin, of Nozeroy, in Franche Comté 
(better known under his Latin name of Cognatus), 


whose collected works were published at Basle in 
3 vols. folio, 1562. He was one of the restorers 
of literature in the sixteenth century, and havin 
filled the office of secretary to Erasmus, acquir 
such enlightened sentiments in regard to religion, 
as to =~ him at a later period of life suspected 
of a tendency to Protestantism ; in consequence 
of which a Bull was obtained from Pius V. for his 
imprisonment, and he died in the course of his trial 

ore the Inquisition in 1567,— another victim 
to the merciless system of the papal creed. In 
his treatise cntitied “ Ouerns, sive de Officio Famu- 
lorum,” com at Freiburg in Brisgau (a city 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, in the upper circle 
of the Rhine), in the year 1535, and addressed to 
Ludovicus & Vero, Abbot of the Convent of Mons 
S. Marie et Charitatis, he thus writes on the sub- 
ject of painted figures of the Trusty Servant 
(Opp. vol. i. p. 223.) :— 

“ De famulo dicendi finem faciam, venerande Me- 
ewnas, si pro coronide adjecero Probi Famuli imagi- 
nem, quem Galli quidam effingunt conclavibus suis. 
Hee ad hunc habet modum. Pilewm rubrum et elegans 
erat in capite, nec inelegans interula tegebat corpus ; ros- 
trum erat suillum, aures asinine, pedes cervini. Dezxtra 
manus erecta, et in palmam explicata ; humero sinistro 
pertica librabat duas aque situlas, quarum altera pendebat 
@ tergo, altera @ fronte. Sinistra palam gestabat plenam 
vivis pruinis. Addita erat singulorum interpretatio. 
Bono famulo debetur elegans cultus. Suillum ros- 
trum admonebat, non decere famulum esse yAiwxpdy 


ac fastidiosi palati, sed quovis cibo oportere contentum 
esse. Auricule designabant, famulum oportere patien. 
tibus esse auribus, si quid forte dominus durius dixerit, 
Dextra erecta admonebat fidei in contrectandis rebus 
herilibus. Cervini pedes, significabant celeritatem in 
peragendis mandatis. Situle et ignis, industriam a¢ 
celeritatem in multis negotiis simul peragendis.” 


The description here given is quoted, nearly in 
the same words, by Laur. Beyerlinck, in his 
Magnum Theatrum Vite Humana, tom. iii., Venet. 
1707, p. 525., under the title of “ Famuli Probi 
Schema ;” and it will, I think, readily be admitted, 
that the figure at Winchester College, although 
differing in some respects from the one described 
by Cousin, yet in its general features and purport 
is the same. It is therefore highly probable that 
the figure was aney painted in the sixteenth 
century, and the design borrowed from our Gallic 
neighbours. The costume in which this figure at 
present appears, would not give it an antiquity of 
much more than a century and a quarter; but in 
the Memorials of Winchester College, published 
by D. Nutt in 1846, an entry is oo from a 
Compotus of the year 1637 in the following words, 
“ Pictori pingenti Servum et Carmina, 13s. 0d. ;” 
and the writer justly remarks, “It may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether this entry accounts for 
the original execution, or only a restoration of the 
work.” A more diligent examination of the old 
College accounts would probably throw further 
light on the subject, and also show at what periods 
the figure had been repainted, and, no doubt, al- 
tered according to the fashion and ideas of the 
time. This view is borne out by the earliest en- 
graving of the figure in my possession, entitled, 
“A Piece of Antiquity painted on the wall ad- 
joining to the kitchen of Winchester College, 
which has been long preserved, and as oft as 
occasion requires, is repaired.” This print is in 
folio, and was published in 1749, and has the verses 
both in Latin and English. In one corner may be 
read the faint traces of the engraver’s name, Mi 
sculp. It has been recently republished from the 
original plate, with the addition of the name 
“H. C. Brown, Winchester.” The next en- 
graving, in point of date, is inserted in the History 
and Antiquities of Winchester, 12mo. 1773, vol. i. 
p- 91., entitled “The Trusty Servant,” W. Cave 
del. Winton, without the verses. I have also an 
8vo. print of rather later date, badly engraved, in 
which the English verses only are given, and the 
scoop or dustpan omitted in the left hand of the 
figure (as it is seen in the earlier copies). Subse- 
quent to this is a small and very incorrect repre- 
sentation in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1812, 
vol. i. p. 114.; and more recently (but befure 
1842) is a large and handsome engraving (both 
plain and coloured) published by James Robins 
and D. E. Gilmour, at Winchester, in which a 
background of landscape and cottages is intro- 
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duced, and, in the up left-hand corner, the 
arms of William of Wykeham, the founder of the 
eollege, surmounted by the episcopal mitre. Be- 
low are the Latin and English verses engraved in 
capitals. In this engraving, in addition to the 
shovel, pitch-fork, and broom held in the left 
hand of the figure, is inserted a square instrument 
with bars, the use of which is not very obvious, 
and which appears joined on to the shield sus- 

ded from the arm. 
addition of a collar, not seen in the earlier prints. 
The coloured figure, as represented in this last en- 
graving, has been copied and prefixed to the Polka 


| 


| 


The coat, also, has the | 


THE EARL OF ERROLL, ~ 


(Vol. v., pp. 297. 398.) 


I saw, with some interest, the observations made 
by your correspondents PETROPROMONTORIENSIS 
and Invervrtensis on the position and status of the 
Earl of Erroll, who, with his peerage, holds the 
office of Great Constable of Scotland, conferred 
upon his ancestor by King Robert the Bruce in 
1314. But I cannot come to the same conclusion 
which they appear to have arrived at. This matter 
is worthy of further elucidation. ' 

That the present Earl of Erroll holds the 


composed in 1850 by William Patten, and entitled honours of his house undoubtedly and without 
The Trusty Servant. I might here close my reply | dispute, is clear from the decision of the House of 
to the Query of M. Y. R. W., but must entreat | Lords, given in favour of George Earl of Erroll, 


the patience of your readers a little longer, in 
order to introduce a counter-Query on the subject. 

In Hoffinan’s Lexicon Universale, published at 
Leyden in 1698, under the word Asinine, occurs 
the following curious comment : — 


“ Asinine aures digitis formate, stupidum aliquem 
et asinum denotabant. Salmas. in Tertullian. de Pallio, 
ubi de variis digitorum ad aliquem deridendum forma- 
tionibus, p. 338. Sed et usinine aures attentionis ac 
obedientie symbolum, in celebri Apellis pictura, qua 
officia servorum auribus hujusmodi, naribus porcinis, 
manibus omni instrumentorum genere refertis, humeris 
patulis, ventre macilento, pedibus cervinis, labiisque obse- 
ratis, representavit, etc.” 

The words in Italics would seem to be a quo- 
tation, and [ would fain inquire from what author 
they are taken, and also the authority for ascribing 
this famous picture to Apelles, and the writers 
by whom it is mentioned? It is remarkable that 
in this, as in the Winchester figure, the lips are 
locked, a peculiarity that is unnoticed by Gontn 


in his account of the French usage of depicting | 


such representations. I should likewise be glad 
to receive information, whether any traces of this 


usage still exist in France, or whether it is men- | 


tioned or alluded to by any other writers of that 
Country in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies 

Before I conclude, I am bound to acknowledge 
that the references to the works of Cognatus, Bey- 
érlinck, and Hoffman were given to me by the 
late C. F. Barnwell, Esq., of the British Museum, 
a gentleman gifted with a large amount of in- 
ormation on curious topics connected with early 
literature, and whose urbanity and readiness to 
impart his knowledge to others will ever cause his 
memory to be deeply respected by his friends. 
He is, perhaps, the individual alluded to by your 
querist M Y.R. W. F. Mappen. 

British Museum, June 29. 


the grand-uncle of the present Earl, in 1797, The 
then Earl of Lauderdale had questioned Earl 
George's right to vote at an election of the peers 
of Scotland; and the House of Lords, after a 
full inquiry, decided in favour of the right so 
questioned. 

One of the objections made to the title was, that 
it was claimed through a nomination, which Gilbert 
Earl of Erroll, who died without issue in 1674, 
had made in favour of his kinsman Sir John Hay, 
a short time before his death. This was one of 
the peculiarities in the Scottish law of Peerage, 
that a party might, by a resignation to the Crown, 
and a charter following upon such resignation, 
obtain power to nominate the heirs to succeed him 
in his honours and dignities. Some of the highest 
of the Scottish peerages are held under such 
nominations, at the present day. It was decided 
in the case of the earldom of Stair (in 1748) that 
this power of nomination could not be validly 
exercised after the Union. 

It is true that the Earl of Erroll is the heir 
(though barred by attainders) of the earldoms of 
Kilmarnock, Linlithgow, and Calendar, which have 
been held by his direct ancestors. 

But none of these facts and circumstances, nor 
all of them together, could (as stated by your cor- 
respondents) make “the Earl of Erroll, by birth, 
the first subject in Great Britain after the blood 
royal, and, as such, having the right to take place 
of every hereditary honour.” We have higher 
authority upon this subject than “ Dr. Anderson, 
the learned and laborious editor of The Bee,” to 
whom one of your correspondents refers. 

There was nothing in the Scottish peerage to 
which its members were more anxiously and tena- 
ciously attached than to their rights of precedency. 
This often produced among them the most un- 
seemly contentions at Parliaments and Conventions. 
For avoiding of these contentions King James VI., 
in 1606, granted a royal commission to certain of 
the Scottish nobility to call their brethren before 
them, and “ according to their productions and ve- 
rifications to set down every man’s rank and place.” 
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The then Earl of Erroll was one of the Commis- 
sioners: he made no claim, as in right of birth, to 
be the first subject in Scotland. He is set down | 
and ranked as the fourth among the Earls. } 

In the roll which was called daily in the Scottish | 
Parliament, at the time of the Union, termed the 
Union Roll, the Earl of Erroll is marked second of 
the earls, one of those who had stood before him in 
1606 (Argyle) having been created a duke, and 
the other earldom (Angus) having become merged | 
in a dukedom,; and he stands ranked in the same 
way, as the second of the earls, in the roll which 
has been called at all elections of peers since 1746. | 

But upon the subject which has been mooted in | 
this case by your correspondents, we are not left | 
in any doubt. On the 13th of March, 1542, it is | 
thus stated in the minutes of the Parliament of | 
Scotland : } 

“The quhilk day the Lordis spirituale, temporale, 
and Commissars of burrowis representand the thre 
estatis of Parliament hes declarit and declaris James | 
Erle of Arrane, Lord Hamiltoun, secund persoun of this | 
fealme, and narrest to succeed to the Crone of the | 
sami, falzeing of our Sovirane Lady and the barnis | 
lauchfujlie to be gottin of hir bodie, and nane utheris, 
and be resoun thereof tutour lauchful to the Queenes 
Grace, and Goviour of this Realme.” 


This James Earl of Arran, and Governor of the 
Realm, was grandson of Margaret Countess of 
Arran, eldest daughter of King James IT. : thence 
arose his relationship to Queen Mary, and to the 
royal family. 

James, the Regent, was created Duke of Chatel- 

aud in France ; his grandson, John, was created 
Marquis of Hamilton in 1599; James, the grand- | 
son of this Marquis John, was created Duke of | 
Hamilton in 1643, with a limitation to him and the 
heirs male of his body; which failing, to his brother 
and the heirs male of his body; which failing, to 
the eldest heir female of the duke'’s body, without 
division, and the heirs male of the body of such heir 

Semale. He left no issue male. 

On the death of William, his brother, the second 
duke (who also died without issue male), he was | 
succeeded in the honours and estates by Anne, the 
daughter of the first duke, who thus became | 
Duchess of Hamilton, and was the lineal heiress 
of the Regent Earl of Arran, who was declared 
to have been the nearest heir to the crown in 
1542. 

James, the eldest son of Anne, fell in the well- 
known duel with Lord Mohun in 1712. 

Her grandson James, and her great-grandson 
of the same name, were successively Dukes of 
Hamilton. The last-mentioned James, sixth 
Duké of Hamilton, married Miss Gunning, in her 
day a lady of great beauty and celebrity ; and was 
Py her’ futher of two sons, James-George and 

uglas, who were successively seventh and eighth 
Dukes of Hamilton. They had also one daughter, 


Elizabeth, who was married to Edward, the twelfth 
Earl of Derby, in 1774. 

When the Commissioners for settling the preces 
dency of the Scottish nobility made their decree in 
1606, the Duke of Lennox was the peer first named, 
He was then a duke, while the head of the Hamil. 
ton family was only a marquis: but the honours 
of Lennox became vested in King James VL, 
through his father Lord Derneley, and were thus 
merged in the crown. King James VI. granted 
these honours anew to members of the Lennox 
family whom he selected. The whole of these new 
creations had disappeared before the union of the 
kingdoms. 

Accordingly, in the Union Roll, the Duke of 
Hamilton’s appears as the first name; and the same 
has so appeared in every list used since the Union: 
There appears thus to be no reason to doubt that 
the ete | of the Hamilton family is the first subject 
in Scotland after the blood royal. 

It has been mentioned that James, sixth Duke 
of Hamilton, and Elizabeth his wife, had two sons, 
who were successively Dukes of Hamilton; and 
that they had also a daughter, Elizabeth Countess 
of Derby.* 

When Douglas Duke of Hamilton died, the 
Countess of Derby, his sister, came to be heiress of 
line to Anne Duchess of Hamilton, who had suc- 
ceeded to the honours and estates in the preceding 
century: but these honours and estates had been 
limited to the heirs male of the body of the Duchess 
Anne; and, upon the death of Douglas Duke of 
Hamilton without issue, they became vested in hig 
uncle Archibald, the ninth Duke of Hamilton, the 
father of the Duke that now is. 

Elizabeth Countess of Derby was the grand- 


| mother of the Earl of Derby, our poe Premier, 


to whom her rights, whatever they were, have 


| descended. 


Most persons conversant with subjects of this 
nature are aware of the high position which the 
Earl of Derby holds; but, it is believed, there are 
few who are fully aware of the high position in 
which he stands in the Peerage of Scotland to 
the illustrious family of Hamilton, as heir of line 
to Anne Duchess of Hamilton, whose issue male 
now enjoy the honours and estates. ScruTaror, 


INSCRIPTION AT PERSEPOLIS. 
(Vol. v., p. 560.) 


Premising that I know nothing of this inserip- 
tion excepting from the communication of your 
* Elizabeth Duchess of Hamilton married, as her 
second husband, John, fifth Duke of Argyle, and by 
him had two sons, George- William and John- Douglas- 
Edward, who were successively Dukes of Argyle. 
Thus she was mother of four dukes, —perhaps, out of 
the royal family, an unprecedented occurrence. 
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Querist, I should say that the spirit of the thing 
(a sort of verbal magic square) seems to require 
the repetition of the same words in all three pairs 
of parallel columns. Therefore the last two 
columns might have consisted of precisely the same 
words as the two middle ones (excepting of course 
the bottom row), without injury to the sense: a 
circumstance that appears to have been lost sight 
of by whoever framed the Latin version. At all 
events, the fifth and sixth words in the top line 
ought to be dicit and scit, instead of audit and 
expedit.- These, and some others, are perhaps mis- 
quotations. 


rows in the same pair of columns: — Thus, the 
first sentence is, “ Non dicas quoddamque scis, 
nam qui dicit quodcunque scit, sepe dicit quod non 
scit.” I trust your correspondent did not intend 
this as a sly hit at contributors, its meaning being, 
“Thou must not talk of all that thou knowest, for 
he who talks of everything he knows, often talks 
of what he knoweth not.” 

The following English version —in which the 
bottom line is transposed to the top, for the sake 
of clearness — will give some idea of the arrange- 
ment. ‘lhe last word sees, in the last column, 
| must be understood as sees into or comprehends. 


The key consists in taking the words of the bot- | A. E. B. 
tom row alternately with those of any of the upper | Leeds. 
SEVER ALL FOR HE WHO EVERYTHING OFTEN MORE THAN 
TELL | YOu MAY KNOW TELLS | HE KNows TELLS | HE KNOWS 
ATTEMPT | YOU CAN DO ATTEMPTS | HE CAN DO ATTEMPTS | HE CAN DO 
| = | | 
BELIEVE | YOU MAY HEAR BELIEVES | HE HEARS BELIEVES | HE HEARS 
LAY OUT | YOUCANAFFORD| LAYSOUT | HE CAN AFFORD | LAYS OUT | HE CAN AFFORD 
DECIDE UPON | YoU MAY SEE DECIDES UPON HE SEES DECIDES UPON | HE SEES 


This enigmatical inscription seems capable of a 
simple solution. It appears to consist of five Arab 
maxims inculcating prudence in thought, word, 
and deed. Each line is to be read with the addi- 
tion of the words of the last line, e. g. : 

“Non dicas quoddamque scis, nam qui dicit quod- 
cunque scit, spe audit quod non expedit.” 


The original appears to have suffered in the | 


translation. H. C. K. 


[We are also indebted to Sc_—R. M‘C.—T. J. B.— 
Juvexts — J. Eastwoon — Sevanc —W. S. Simrsox— 


B. R. J.—L. X. R., &c., for similar Replies. ] 


“MONODY ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 
(Vol. i., pp. 320. 445.) 
As I have always coincided in the common 


Opinion that this beautiful poem was, unquestion- | 
ably, written by Wolfe, and hoped that Mr. 

OoPER’s communication in Vol. i., p. 445. of 
“N. & Q.” had settled any doubt that might still 
linger in sceptical minds, I was not a little sur- 
prised, a few days ago, on accidentally glancing 
over The Courier newspaper for Wednesday, 


| Noy. 3, 1824 (No. 10,288), to find the authorship 

claimed by Dr. Marshall of Durham. I am not 

aware that his letter received any reply, either at 
| the time or subsequently ; but as it might possibly 
| escape the attention of those who could have 
| vindicated Wolfe's claim, and the “ incontestable 
| evidence” to which it alludes may yet be capable 
| of production, I trust you will not think this copy 
unworthy of being noted in your widely circulated 
and useful publication. J.R. Waceran, 


Fall Croft, Ripon. 
“oOpE ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE, 
To the Editor of the Courier. 


Sir,— Permit me through the medium of your 
highly respectable journal (which [ have chosen as the 
channel of this communication, from my having been 
| a subseriber to it for the last fifteen years) to observe, 
| that the statement lately published in the Morning 
Chronicle, the writer of which ascribes the lines on the 
burial of Sir John Moore to Woolf, is rause, and as 
barefaced a FABRICATION as ever was foisted on the 
public. The lines in question were not written by 
Woolf, nor-by Hailey, nor is Deacoll the author, but 
they were composed by me. I published them origin- 
ally some years ago in the Durham County Advertiser, 
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a journal in which I have at different times inserted 
several poetical trifles, as the ‘ Prisoner’s Prayer to 
Sleep ;’ ‘ Lines on the Lamented Death of Benjamin 
Galley, Esq.,’ and some other little effusions, 

“I should not, sir, have thought the lines on Sir 
John Moore's funeral worth owning, had not the false 
statement of the Chronicle met my eye. I can prove, 
by the most incontestable evidence, the truth of what 
I have asserted. The first copy of my lines was given 
by me to my friend and relation Captain Bell, and it 
is in his possession at present: it agrees perfectly with 
the copy now in circulation, with this exception, it 
does not contain the stanzas commencing with ‘ Few 
and short,’ which I added afterwards at the suggestion 
of the Rev. Dr. Alderson, of Butterby. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
H. Marsuatt, M.D. 

South Street, Durham, Nov. 1. 1824.” 


COKE AND COWPER, HOW PRONOUNCED. 
(Vol. v., passim.) 


Notwithstanding the able treatment these ques- 
tions have already received, I would venture 
to suggest that they may yet be discussed sci- 
entifically, if taken in an analogical point of view. 
Whatever the difference of opinion, or rather usage, 
that may exist on the correct pronunciation of 
either name, we can, I think, arrive at no certain 
result without tracing the foundation on which 
opinion or usage may rest, and the fixed laws that 
must inevitably govern their adoption. Heraldry, 
it seems to me, supplies the basis for those laws, if 
not the laws themselves; for by it our modern 
nomenclature is to a great extent supported, its 
errors modified or expunged, and anarchy and 
ruin diverted from sapping the bulwarks of 
English identity and English pride — the good old 
names, still rife among us, in many instances the 
stainless records of ancestral worth. 

By a reference to the coat-armour of the various 
families of Cooper, Couper, and Cowper, as gathered 
from the pages of Burke, it will at once be seen 
that the same bearings are interchangeably used 
by all of them, with only slight variations,—the re- 
semblance being sufficiently distinct to mark a 
common origin. The paternal coat of the en- 
nobled name of Cowper, I would further remark, 
bears in some of its features a strong affinity with 
the arms of the “‘ Coopers’ Company” of London. 
The foregoing remark will also apply so Coke, Cook, 
and Cooke,—the arms of Coke of Holkham (the 
present Earl of Leicester), being borne by several 
families of Cooke, with one or two differences of 
tincture ; yet on the testimony of Wotton it would 
seem that the uniform spelling of the former name 
has been Coke from before the time of Edw. III. 
“ Sir Thomas Coke, of Munteby, Lord of Dudling- 
ton” (a lineal ancestor of the great Sir Edward 
Coke, and also of the Leicester family), being the 


first on record of that name in the pedigree given 
by Wotton of the Longford family, now extinct. 
I concur in the suggestion of Ma. LAWRENCE 
(Vol. iv., p. 93.) that “Coke is the old English 
form of writing Cook, from the Anglo-Saxon Coc,” 
or perhaps from the Norman-French Le Cog (a 
name still common in the Channel Islands ; where, 
by the way, Mr. Lower may still find many com- 
pounds of Ze (Vol. v., pp. 509. 592.) in almost 
nee purity, such as Le Quesne, Bas, Le 

ebvre, Le Conteur, &c.), the primitive sound 
of o being perhaps short, and since softened into 
oo. Some confirmation of this may be traced in 
the fact that Burke gives Cock, Cocke, or Koke 
(alias Coke), as bearing for crest “an ostrich, in 
the beak a horse-hoe;” which is also borne by 
the Earl of Leicester, differenced on a chapeau. 
That the spelling of both Coke and Cowper was 
left very much to discretion has been shown by 
age correspondents, and is further confirmed 

y Gwillim and other old writers. ‘The former 
testifies in his usually quaint style: 

“He beareth parted per pale gu. and az. 3 eaglets 
displayed argent by the name of Cooke of Norfolk. 
These were the armes of that great man and eminent 
lawyer, Sir Edward Cooke (or Coke), Knt., Lord Chief 
Justice of King’s Bench temp. Jac. 1. He was the 
only son of Robert Coke, of Milleham, in the said co.” 
&c, &e.—Vide Kent’s Abridgment, p. 772. 

And again (Ib. p. 476.) : 

“He beareth azure, a tortoise erect (or) by the 
name of Cooper (alias Cowper) ‘sic’ of Nottingham- 


shire. Borne by Thomas Cowper, Esq., High Sheriff 
of that county 10 Eliz.” 


Sir Richard Baker, the “ chronicler,” speaks of 
Sir Edward Cook and Mr. Clement Coke, reversing 
the names in the index, and using each indiseri- 
minately throughout the body of his (I am aware) 
usually inaccurate work; but being the testi- 
mony of a cotemporary, I thought it, on that 
account only, worth noting. 

Glancing at the Peerage list of family names, I 

cannot forbear the thought that much of the con- 
fusion and irregularity attendant on the various 
spellings of one name may have arisen, in some 
cases at least, from a morbid propensity evinced 
in the desire to aristocratify (if I may be allowed 
the term) names of somewhat plebeian origin, so 
as to render them strictly admissible to patrician 
circles, — witness Smythe, Taylour, Turnour’*, 
and others ; while many, such as Butler, Carpen- 
ter, Cooper, Smith, Gardiner, &c., still remain in 
almost primitive simplicity, and innocent of specious 
disguise. 
* I have somewhere seen the plea that this family 
derive their name from some Norman valiant yclept 
“ De Tour Noir;” but the resemblance of both name 
and arms to the commonplace “ Turner” is too appa- 
rent to eseape observation. 
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At the risk, then, of offending good taste, out- 
raging early and fond associations, and perhaps 
incurring he charge of “ affectation,” I cannot 
but think that the variations of Cooper, Couper, 
and Cowper are correctly pronounced Cooper, and 
that Coke and Cooke should be regarded as two 
ways only of spelling one modernised pronunci- 
ation; though, at the same time, I can have no 
sympathy with the drawing-room “slang” of the 

nt day,—the ridiculous perversions patronised 

it (as Broom for Brougham, Darby for Derby) 
having justly afforded scope for the current wit of 
the day, and pointed the keenest satires of our 
humorous friend Punch. H. W.S. T. 


Southampton. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Use of Slings by the Early Britons (Vol. v., p. 
537.).— Similar discoveries to that on Weston 
Hill have been made on the fortified positions in 
the south-east of Devon. Among the means 
adopted by the Romans for the defence of their 
camps and stations, stones were used, the larger 
being thrown from engines, and the smaller from 
slings (Cesar, Bell. Gall. ii. s. 11. 19. 24. 
iv. 23.; v. 35., &c.) ; and we learn from Vegetius 
that they were in the practice of collecting round 
stones in their fortified places, to be ready for use 
in case of an attack : 

“ Saxa rotunda de fluviis, quia pro soliditate graviora 
sunt et aptiora mittentibus, diligentissimée colliguntur, 
ex quibus muri replentur.”—Lib. iv. c. 8. 

Heaps of stones collected for this purpose were 
found in the hill fortress, now partially destroyed, 
called Stockland Castle, and others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Membury Castle; for particulars re- 

ting which, see a little work entitled The 
itish and Roman Remains in the Vicinity of 
Azminster, in the County of Devon, p.82. For an 
account of similar stones found in the camp at 
Camalet, see also Dr. Stukeley's Jtinerary, p. ret 


Burial in Unconsecrated Ground (Vol. v., p.596.). 
—The name of Thomas Hoilis ought not to be 
omitted in the list of those persons who have 
chosen to be buried in unconsecrated ground. 
He was healthy, rich, learned, and liberal. He 
was honoured as a patriot, and was anxious to 
promote the welfare and happiness of his fellow- 
creatures. It might be expected that, with all 
these advantages, he was a happy man ; but many 
of the nine hundred pages in which his Memoirs 
are enshrined (4to. 1780) demonstrate that he was 
far from happy. 

He had ordered that — 


“In the middle of one of these fields, not far from his 


house [Corscombe, Dorsetshire], his corpse was to be 


| 


deposited in a grave ten feet deep, and that the field 
should be immediately ploughed over, that no trace of 
his burial-place should remain.” 

As he was walking in these fields, Jan. 1, 1774, 
he suddenly fell down and expired, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. His burial took place as 
he had ordered. ~D.P. 


Etymology of Fetch and Haberdasher (Vol. v., 
p- 402. 557.).—A correspondent in a late Number 
inquires respecting the etymology of the Irish fetch, 
an apparition supposed to warn a person of ap- 
proaching death. The superstition is by no means 
confined to Ireland, and in Pembrokeshire appears 
in the shape of the fetch-candle, a light seen 
moving in the air at night, and supposed to be in 
attendance on a ghostly funeral, portending the 
speedy death of the party who sees it. The name 


| might be plausibly explained as if the apparition 


were commissioned to fetch the fated seer to the 
other world, but probably erroneously. The su- 
perstition is, I believe, of Scandinavian origin, 
taking its rise in the Viett of those regions, a kind 
of goblin of dwarfish stature, supposed to dwell 
in mounds, whence vette-lys, literally the Vztt’s 
candle, a name given in Norway to the Will-o’-the- 
wisp, affording both a physical and etymological 
explanation of the fetch-candle, that can hardly be 
doubted. See Vast, Vatre-tys, Molbech’s Dia- 
lects- Lexikon. 

Another word that has lately been made the 
subject of inquiry is haberdasher, and the specu- 
lations offered with respect to the origin of this 
singular word are so wholly unsatisfactory, that it 
may be worth while to add one that has at least a 
solid foundation, though it certainly leaves a con- 
siderable slip to be cleared by conjecture at the 
conclusion. 

A word of so complex a structure, not apparently 
reducible to significant elements, must be strongly 
suspected of corruption, and the origin would na- 
turally be looked for in France, from whence we 
derive the names of so many of our tradesmen, as 
butchers, tailors, cutlers, chandlers, mercers, &c. 
Now the Dictionnaire de Languedoc has “ Debas- 
saire, bonnetier, chaussetier, fabricant de bas,” from 
debasses, stockings. With us “The haberdasher 
heapeth wealth by hats,” but he usually joins with 
that business the trade of hosier; and possibly, 
when the meaning of the French term was not 
generally understocd in this country, the name of 
the article dealt in might have been added to give 
significance to the word, and thus might have 
formed hat-debasser, or hat-debasher, haberdasher. 

H. Wepewoon. 


Baxter's “ Heavy Shove,” (Vol. v., pp. 416. 
594.).— From all 1 can learn, and I have carefull 
searched for evidence, the Rev. Richard Baxter is 
not the author of the Heavy Shove, referred to b 
some of your correspondents. Had such a w 
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been written by Baxter, some reference would 
have been made to it in His own Life and Times, 


where he refers to the history of the whole of | &e., are merel 

his publications, including even those of a mere h 
phlet form, consisting only of a few sheets. | 
is very possible that such a work was written | 


a Mr: Baxter; but not Richard, or that Richard 
ter may have contributed the preface to such 


doing. I have in my possession a small work en- 
ti _ 
“ The Doctrine of Self- Posing, or a Christian's Duty 
of putting Cases of Difficulty to Himself, being the 
Sum of some Sermons Preached at Upton-on-Severn, in 
the County of Worcester, by B. Baxter, late Minister 
of the Gospel there, but now removed, with a Preface 
by Richard Baxter, 1666.” 

It is not improbable that the Rev. B. Baxter was 
the author of the Heary Shove. That such a 
title was ever given to the Call to the Unconverted, 
is very improbable. Baxter gives a particular ac- 
count of the circumstances under which this work, 


word does he state about any alteration in their 
titles. Ican find nothing in the first edition of the 
Saints’ Rest that will warrant the supposition that 
Baxter ever intended any other titles to these 
works than those by which they are universally 
known. If any alteration has ever taken place in 
the titles of some of Baxter's publications, it must 
have been made by other hands. H. H. Bearsy. 
North Brixton. 


“ We Three” (Vol. v., p. 338.).— The Logger- 
heads as an inn sign is not so uncommon as your 
correspondent fancies. That at Pentre, near Mold, 
is of considerable age, and one can only perceive 
the outline of human heads on the board. The 
exact date I could not discover. In Liverpool 
there is one called the “ Loggerheads Revived,” 
where the figures are painted with considerable 
force. The prevailing characteristic is two men of 
stout and jovial aspect grinning at the spectator. 

AGmonp. 

Age of Trees (Vol.iv., pp. 401. 488.).—I may 
remind your correspondent of the curious old 
linden tree at Freyburg, in Switzerland, planted 
in remembrance of the battle of Morat, by a 
citizen who returned safely. ‘The battle was fought 
June 22, 1476. AcGmonp. 


The Diphthong “ai” (Vol. v., p.581.). — I be- 
lieve your correspondent R. Price is in error in 
attributing inconsistency to Walker in respect of 
the sound ai in pail, and the sound aye. It ap- 
rae to me that Walker's opinion is that the 

mer is a simple vowel, “formed by one con- 
formation ~ the organs ;” and the latter a com- 
pound vowel, in pronouncing which “the or 
alter their position.” This opinion involves a> 


| 212.).—I should be glad if your correspondent 
| Mariconpa will favour me with the title of a 


| the device may be seen. 
| 
as well as the Saints’ Rest, were written, but not a | motto “ Pro lege et pro grege;” but altho 


consistency, though it may be erroneous. Spurrell, 


| Englishmen. 
a book, a thing he was very much in the habit of | thong, which Walker considers simple. The Welsh 
|o is simple, and differs from the diphthongal 


| for distinguishing between the pronunciation of 


in his English-Welsh Pronouncing Dictionary, 
asserts the contrary opinion, namely, that ai, a, ay 
different ways of writing the same 
sound, which he considers a diphthong, com 

of e Welsh and e English, Welsh e being 
identical with a in mare, e in there, ea in pear, and 
other words, as pronounced by the generality of 
He also treats o in note as a diph 


English. There does not appear to be any reasaa 


pail and pale, as the pronunciation of words ought 
to regulate their spelling, rather than the spelling 
govern their pronunciation. Ap Raiszart. 


The Symbol of the Pelican (Vol. v., pp. 211, 


book or books printed by Rocco Bernabo, in which 
In George Wither's Cob 
lection of Emblemes*, book iii. p. 154., there is 
representation of this symbol surrounded by the 

ugh the 


page is headed 
“Our Pelican, by bleeding, thus, 
Fulfill'd the Law, and cured 
the representation (both of the bird and its y 
is that of an eagle. A. 


John Hope (Vol. v., p. 582.).—In 1768 he suc 
ceeded his father as member for Linlithgow, = 
the nominee of his relation the Earl of Hopetoun, 
who, it appears, allowed him an annuity — I infer 
of 200/. a year — towards defraying his expenses 
when attending parliament. He appears to have 
been somewhat more liberal in his political opi 
nions than the earl approved, and in consequence 
of his voting against government on the question 
of giving Lutirell the seat for Middlesex, the 
earl withdrew his support, and John Hope ws 
declared on petition “ not duly elected.” I colle 
the above few particulars from a pamphlet whieh 
he published in 1772, entitled Leéers on Certain 
Proceedings in Parliament during the Sessions 
1769, 1770, written by John Hope, Esq., late 
representative for the county of Linlithgow. 

If your correspondent has any wish to see the 
pamphlet, I will forward it to you. N.J. 


Stoup (Vol. v., p. 560.).— As a contributios 
coun the list of examples of exterior holy water 
stoups requested by Mr. Cutusert 

to inform him that one exists outside the sou 
porch of the church of Hungarton in this county. 


* “ A collection of Emblemes, ancient and moderne, 
quickened with Metricall Illustrations, and disposed 
into Lotteries both Morall and Divine, that instruction 
and good Counsell may bee furthered by an honest and 
pleasant recreation. By George Wither, London? 
printed by Augustine Matthewes, 1634.” : 
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It adjoins the eastern jamb of the archway, and | 
has a stone canopy above it. I am not aware of 
there being any other example in this neighbour- 
hood. LEICESTRIENSIS. 
A perfect holy water basin or stoup exists at | 
the _ of eet St. Mary, on the exterior | 
of the chancel entrance, south side of the church; | 
also one on the exterior of the church at Paken- 
bam, at the porch entrance, on the north side of | 
the church: both in Suffolk. These observations 
were made in my visits to those churches in Aug. 
1849, and I believe the stoups are still to be found | 


there. C. G. 
There is an exterior holy water stoup at Win- | 
chester Cathedral ; I think on the south wall. 
Tecepe. | 


on the Round Towers of Ireland (Vol. 
v., p- 584.).—That this announcement may not 
hazard the standing of those who have laboured 
to expound the mystery which the Cambrian | 
bishop of King John’s day could not, I can testify | 
thet, hoving been allured by the title set forth in | 


R. H.’s late communication, I examined the little | 
pamphlet, and cannot think its author could for a 
moment be considered other than a literary wag, 
a caricaturist of antiquities, as Father Print has 
been of poetry. I yet remember that the compo- 
sition was at the time attributed to a prelate of 
very high rank on the Irish bench of — 
“ Stat nominis umbra.” J.D. 


Giving the Sack (Vol.v., p.585.).—A querist 
in a late Number seems to have confounded two 
expressions of essentially different import, viz. the 
German “Einem einen Korb geben,” to give one | 
the basket, and the widely-spread expression of | 
“giving one the sack.” 


f these the former is | 
used when speaking of a lady refusing an offer of | 


marriage; and, in a secondary sense, any oue re- 


a little obscured in the English version of “ giving 
one the sack.” H. Wepewoop, 
42, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 


The country beggars in Ireland and Scotland 
formerly received the alms of the charitable in 
meal, potatoes, and other farming produce, which 
they carried off in sacks and bags, suspended round 
their bodies. In the North of Ireland, in my 

outhful days, the phrase was well understood to 
imply that a person, when he had got the sack (was 
discharged from his situation); had no other re- 
source than to become a mendicant, and carry a 
bag, the well-known emblem of his profession. 

“ The world may wag ~ 
Since I’ve got the bag, 
For thousands have had it before me :” 


was the chorus, and all I recollect, of a very com- 
mon Irish beggars’ song, about thirty years ago, 
The exp ession, however, is much older, and is 
plainly alluded to, with the same signification, in 
the following extract from the violent satire on 


Cardinal Wolsey, which is, I believe, erroneously 


| attributed to Dr. Bull: 


“ The cloubbe signifieth playne his tiranny, 
Covered over with a Cardinal's hatt, 
Wherein shall be fulfilled the prophecy, 
Aryse up Jacke, and put on thy salatt, 
For the tyme is come of bagge and walatt.” 
W. Pinxertor, 
Ham. 


The Bells of Limerick Cathedral (V ol. i., p. 382.; 
Vol. ii., p. 348.).—It would tend, no doubt, much 
to the illustration of one of the most beautiful 
traditions of Ireland, if any one would contribute 
a note of the tone, workmanship, or decoration. of 
these celebrated bells. Mr. N. P. Willis, before 
narrating the in “N. & Q.,” merel 
observes (Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland, vol. i. 
p- 106.) that his guide to the belfry called on him 


ceivg a refusal in general is said to “get the | “to admire the size of the bells.” If neither in- 


basket.” Nothing but guesses, and very unsatis- 
factory ones, have been given as to the origin of 
this expression. They may be seen in Adelung, 
under the word Korb. The import of the other 
expression may be accounted for in a more satis- 
factory manner. To tell a person in English to 
“pack up his orts,” is to send him about his busi- 
ness, to desire him to clear away even his orts 
or crumbs, and to leave no traces of himself 
behind. In French the word quilles, or ninepins 
(probably used asa type of the property least worth 


carrying away a person could have) takes the | 


of our orts; and “ trousser leurs quilles” is 
explained by Cotgrave, “to pack up or prepare 
for their departure.” Hence, “donner son sac et 
ses quilles” to a workman, or person in our em- 
ploy is to pack him off; to hand him his traps; 

thus to give him the clearest intimation of our 


desire of his immediate departure. The import is 


| scriptions nor peculiarities of decoration or con- 
| struction is observable, probably the accounts of 
| the bursar of the cathedral, or some of the other 
| records of the chapter, might afford evidence of 
| the substantial truth of the tradition, and of the 


| period when its incidents occurred. 


J. R. WALBRAN. 
Fall Croft, Ripon. : 


Mexican, §c. Grammar (Vol. v., p. 585.).—In 
reply to the Query of W. B. D. respecting gram- 
mars of the South American languages compiled 
by the Spanish missionaries, I would inform him 
that such an one was drawn up and printed by 
the Jesuits in their missions in Paraguay of the 
Guarani language, which is, I believe, the most 
diffused of the South American native tongues, 
and forms the basis of very many of the other 
numerous dialects of that continent. When in 
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Paraguay in 1842, I procured, with great difficulty, 
a copy of this unfortunately, I 
not by me so as to describe it exactly ; but, to the 
best of my recollection, it is a very small quarto, 
and was printed about the end of the seventeenth 
century at one of the Misiones de Paraguay. The 
work is doubtless, as W. B. D. surmises, very 
scarce even in South America or Spain. 

G. J. R. G. 


Bishop Merriman (Vol. v., p. 584.).—According 
to Harris's edition of Ware's Jrish Bishops, p. 205., 
John Merriman was consecrated Bishop of Down 
in St. Patrick's church, Dublin, on the 19th Jan. 
1568-9, by Thomas Lancaster, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, assisted by the Bishops of Kildare, Meath, and 
Ossory; and we find from the Ulster Inquisitions, 

ublished by the Irish Record Commissioners in 

829, that the family existed in the county of 
Down (in which county the diocese of Down is 
situate) long after the bishop's death in 1572, and 
there occupying a highly respectable position in 
society. In 1606 William Merryman was living 
in Bishop's Court (part of the episcopal lands of 
Down), in the barony of Lecale ; in 1622 Robert 
Merryman of Sheepland, another portion of the 
same episcopal lands in same barony, was one of the 
trustees of the estates of Arthur Magenis, Viscount 
Iveagh; and Nic. Maryman, of same place, is also 
mentioned as having obtained the lands of Glyvett, 
in same barony, from George Russell, previous to 
1663. The name frequently occurs for some years 
later in the local history of the same district, but 
seems subsequently to have declined, and to 
have been called Merryment, latterly spelling it 
Marmion; a few farmers of which name are still 
to be found in the baronies of Lecale and un 


Birthplace of Andrew Marvell (Vol. v., p. 597.). 
—If it be “again and again stated that he was 
born at Hull,” which Mr. Krpp is “reluctantly 
compelled to believe” was not the case, having in 
his ion “authorised documents” proving 
where the patriot really was born, but which place 
has not hitherto been disclosed, it may be well to 
refer your correspondent and others to Poulson’s 
History of the — of Holderness, vol. ii. 
p. 480. 4to. 1841, where it is stated that the entr 
of his birth in the Parish Register of Winestea 
of which place his father, Andrew Marvell, became 
rector, on the presentation of Sir Christopher 
Hildyard, Knight, on the 16th April, 1614, and 
resigned the living in 1624 for the Readership of 
the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, proves that the 
village of Winestead claims the honour of having 
been his birthplace. F.R. R. 


Anstis on Seals (Vol.v., p.610.).— The MS. in 
question was in the Stowe Collection, and passed, 
with all the other MSS., to the Earl of Ashburn- 
ham in 1849. 


It was No. 289. in the Sale Catalogue prepared 
by Leigh and Sotheby, but which was not gene 
rally circulated : — Aspilogia, 2 vols. folio; the first 
of 267 pages, and the second 233 pages. G. 


Foundation Stones (Vol. v., p. 585.). — There 
appeared in a weekly periodical, the Leisure Hour, 
of May 21, 1852, the following account of the 
foundation of Blackfriars Bridge : — 

“ The first stone of Blackfriars Bridge, the work of 
Robert Mylne, a Scotch architect, was laid on the 
Sist October, 1760. It was originally called Pitt's 
Bridge, in honour of William Pitt, the great Earl of 
Chatham. If the foundations are ever disturbed, there 
will be found beneath them a metal tablet, on which is 
inscribed in Latin the following grateful tribute of the 
citizens of London to the genius and patriotism of that 
illustrious statesman, ‘On the last day of October, in 
the year 1760, and in the beginning of the most aus. 
picious reign of George III., Sir Thomas Chitty, Knty 
Lord Mayor, laid the first stone of this bridge, under- 
taken by the Common Council of London, during the 
progress of a raging war (flagrante bello), for the or 
nament and convenience of the city; Robert Mylne 
being the architect. In order that there might be 
handed down to posterity a monument of the affection 
of the City of London for the man who, by the power 
of his genius, by his high-mindedness and courage 
(under the Divine favour and happy auspices of 
George II.), restored, increased, and secured the 
British Empire, in Asia, Africa, and America, and 
restored the ancient reputation and power of his 
country amongst the nations of Europe, the citizens of 
London have unanimously voted this bridge to be in- 
scribed with the name of William Pitt.” 

As it was not stated in the above-mentioned 

riodical whence this account was obtained, may 

be permitted to make the Query,— Where the 
original account of the ceremony is to be found, 
and also the copy, in Latin, of the inscription on 
the said tablet ? LLLOW. 


Milton indebted to Tacitus (Vol. v., p. 606.).— 
I need not remind your correspondent Mr. Grit 
in how very many instances the illustrious author 
of the Paradise Lost has “ borrowed” the thoughts 
of foregone classics, and, as Mr. Grix well says, 
with “ more than returned favour, lending them a 
heightened expression.” 

Warton's edition of the Minor Poems of Milton, 
with its formidable array of parallel passages from 
other and elder pvets, furnishes an abounding 
example of a prevailing characteristic of Milton's 
mind, that of reflecting (perhaps unconsciously) 
the axioms and bright sayings of all ages of lite- 
rature, stored in his capacious brain-treasury. 

No writer of the same rank in genius has, I 
should suppose, to a greater extent re-fused the 
sentences of other authors which were worth pre- 
serving. Warton, I have heard, produced his 
edition in no friendly spirit towards the old re- 
publican, whom he hated for his pulitics, but to 
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manifest the abundance of the poet’s obligations 
to his predecessors. There is no question that 


sovereign princes of Europe, with a series of their 


births, matches, more remarkable actions, and deaths, 


Milton “borrowed,” and unscrupulously ; but it | and also the augmentations, decreasings, and pretences 


was not an Israelitish “borrowing” of the 
tians; he returned the thoughts he had a 
propriated with added lustre, or, to preserve the 
i in its integrity, with compound interest. 
As I remember, Leigh Hunt, when we were 
king on this very subject, acknowledged in his 
Snciful and humorous vein of language : — “Oh, 
! Milton ‘ borrowed’ other poets’ thoughts, but 
did not ‘borrow’ as gipsies borrow children, 
spoiling their features that they may not be re- 
ised. No, he returned them improved. Had 
he ‘borrowed’ your coat, he would have restored 
it, with a new nap upon it!” Cowpren CLARKE. 


Plague Stones (Vol. v., p. 226.).— There was 
some time ago, and I believe is still in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorchester, co. Dorset, one of these 
rare stones; it is situated on the east side of a 

blic road, not far from the first milestone from 
Dorchester, on the London turnpike road; it 
stands near a tree close to the hedge, a few feet 
beyond the gate leading to Stinsford House, on the 
road just branched off to Moreton, &c. This stone 
has not been heretofore noticed, that I am aware 
of, as a plague stone; it has been commonly con- 
i as a boundary stone, which its position 
cannot warrant: it is circular in shape, and near 
four feet high, having a round hollow of dishlike 
shape excavated on the top of it, and no doubt of 
the class above alluded to. It has been in the same 
place beyond the memory of man. G.F. 


* Algernon Sidney (Vol. v., p. 318.).— Niebuhr, 
when a youth of eighteen, made quite a hero of 
Algernon Sidney : 

“This day,” said he, writing from Kiel, Dee, 6th, 
4794, “is the anniversary of Algernon Sidney’s death 
TI years ago, and hence it is in my eyes a consecrated 
day, especially as I have just been studying his noble 
life again. May God preserve me from a death like 
his; yet even with sueh a death the virtue and holiness 
of his life would not be dearly purchased. And now 
he is forgotten almost throughout the world, and per- 
haps there are not fifty persons in all Germany who 
have taken the pains to infurm themselves accurately 
about his life and fortunes. Many may know his 
name, many know him from his brilliant talents, but 
they formed the least part of his true greatness,” 

In 1813, the late George Wilson Meadley, Esq., 
of Bishopwearmouth, the biographer of Dr. Paley, 
Published Memoirs of Algernon Sidney. 

E. H. A. 


Edmund Bohun (Vol. v., pp. 539. 599.). — Mr. 


Rix has been inquiring about this writer. Has it 
been noticed that he was licenser of the press in 
1692? ‘The book entitled — 

“ Observations historical and genealogical, in which 
the originals of the emperors, kings, electors, and other 


of each family, are drawn down to the year 1690. 
Written in Latin by Anthony William Schowart, His- 
tory-professor at Frankfort, and now made English ; 
with some enlargements relating to England. 8vo. 
1693. London.” 

bears the “imprimatur” of Edmund Bobun, with 


the date of “ Decemb. 12, 1692;” and at the close 


of the preface the translator states that, — 

“In the Latin copy, amongst King James IJ.’s 
children there is one mentioned and called The Prince 
of Wales ; but the late licenser, Mr. Bohun, having ex- 
punged him, the translator could not, by the warrant 
of the Latin original, presume to insert him.” 

Joun Bruce. 


Declarationof Two Thousand Clergymen (Vol. v., 
p- 610.).—I do not think the names of the two 
thousand clergymen that signed the declaration 
supposed to call in question the Queen’s Supre- 
macy were ever published. The declaration is 
too long for insertion in “ N. & Q.,” but Rusticus 
will find it in the English Churchman, No. 400, 
August 29, 1850, pp. 587, 588. G. A. T. 


HMiscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Those who, from knowing the active share always 
taken by Mr. Wright in the proceedings of the Archzo- 
logical Association, and in the investigations carried 
on under its auspices in various parts of the country, 
and who, being aware that with such practical know- 
ledge Mr. Wright combines a very general acquaintance 
with the antiquarian literature of the Continent ge- 
nerally, have consequently anticipated that his new 
book — The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: a His-~ 
tory of the early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the 
Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity : ilus- 
trated by the Ancient Remains brought to Light by 
recent Research —would be a volume full of inform- 
ation, pleasantly served up on that recondite sub- 
ject — the primeval antiquities of this country — 
will not be disappointed. The work has been under- 
taken, as Mr. Wright informs us, for the purpose of 
supplying a Manual of British Archeology; of render- 
ing that science more popular ; and of calling the atten- 
tion of Englishmen more generally to the past history 
of their country: and, with this latter view more par- 
ticularly, is plentifully studded with engravings of all 
such objects as rep t the classes or peculiar types 
with which it is necessary the student should make 
himself acquainted. Mr. Wright discards altogether 
the system of archxological periods which has been 
adopted by the antiquaries of the North, and has treated 
antiquarian objects simply according to the races to 
which they belonged ; in fact, to use his own words, 
“has attempted to make archeology walk hand in hand 
with history.” We do not agree with Mr. Wright in 
this entire rejection of the systems which have been ad- 
vanced by Worsaae, Thomsen, and others; but we are 
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bound to admit that in carrying out his own views he 
has produced a most instructive and readable volume, 


and one well calculated to assist the student in his | 


apparently dry, but really attractive search into the 
primeval antiquities of these islands. 

Miss Catlow’s abilities as a naturalist, and her tact 
in popularising any subject she undertakes, are too well 
known to need reiteration on this occasion. We have 
therely alluded to her possessivun of those excellent 
qualities, because our doing so enables us most briefly 
and most effectually to point out the characteristics of 
her Popular Scripture Zoology, containing a Familiar 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible, which, got 
up in the attractive style fur which the natural history 
publications of Messrs. Reeve are always distinguished, 
forms a volume which at this prize-giving season well 
deserves the attention of parents and teachers. 

The two new parts of Longman’s Traveller's Library 
are little books of great interest and importance. Mr. 
Hope's Britanny and the Bible; with Remarks on the 
French People and their Affairs, consists of Notes 
written at the moment during several years’ residence 
in different parts of that country, and treat principally 
of the spread of the Scriptures in Britanny, effected as 
it is chiefly by the labours of Englishmen, and by 
English aid — although that portion of the book which 
contains his observations on the late Revolution in 
France will probably be read with the greatest interest. 
Mr. Hope is somewhat of an alarmist: but his advice 
to us, “In fine, trust in Providence, and keep your 
powder dry,—very dry, and the flask in order,” is too full 
of common sense to be neglected.—Mr. T. Lindley 
Kemp's Natural History of Creution is an ably written 
attempt to describe the laws by which Chaos became 
gradually fit for the occupation of plants and animals; 

to shew the Creation that is daily going on around 
- and the causes of disease upon living bodies. The 
impressions left by this little book upon the mind will 
far outlast the railway trip during which it may be 


perused. 
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1806 2500 10 10 Exting.| £1222 2 8 ARTHUR — M.A., F.R.A.S., 
sib 1900 19 2 Ditto 2117 0 
1818 1000 10 Ditto 1M 18 lo Now ready, price 1 
materia it ons, 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. | VESTMENT and EMIGRATION ; bein 
TREATISE on BENEFI(t BUILDING 
| | Total with and on the Genera 
Policy | Sum Bonuses tions nvestment, exempli im the Cases 
Date. Insured.) added. to be fur- Freehold Land % ti Building Com 


S21 | 1807 | 2900 e982 12 1| 21882 12 1 
174 1810 1200 | 1160 56) 280 56 
3392 1820 5000 | 3558 17 oe 3558 178 


pectuses and a full particulars may be ob- 
tained on to the Agents of the 
Office, in ¢ principal Towns of the United 
eeoten at the City Branch, and at the Head 

» No. 50. Regent Street. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—4J. B. 

HOCKIN | & CO.. OPERATIVE CHE- 

STS, 229. STRAND, manuracture all the 

PURE ‘chemicals used in this art; also Appa- 

ratus for the Gless, Paper, 
Proces: 


a rreoty| 
ses. Achromatic Lens and Camera from 
35s. Instruction in the art. 


Agents for “ Archer's Iodized Collodion and 
Improved Camera,” which obviates the neves- 
= a dark room 


Chemical Cabinets for experimental and 
analytical 
saying, and 


md Interest and Life Assurance. By AR- 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, M. A., Actuary to 

the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. Parlia- 
ment Stieet, London. 


OURNING. —CouRT, FA- 
MILY, and COMPLIMENTARY. — 
The Proprietor of Taz Loxpon 
Mocaxnme Warenovuse begs respectfully to 
remind families whose bereavements compel 
them to adopt Mourning Attire, that every 
article of the very best description, y be had 
for a complete outfit of Mourning, may 
at this Establishment at a m:ment's notice. 
sTimares ror Servants’ Movcantno, 
ing a creat saving to families, are furnished 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced 
assistants (including dressmakers and milli- 


pe | ners), enables them to suggest or supply every 


necessary for the occasion, and suiced to any 
grade or condi'ion of the community. Wows’ 
anv Famity Movnnine is kept 
up, and a note, descriptive of t ourning 


required, will insure its being sent forthwith, 
either in Town or into the Country, on the 
most Reasonable ms. 


W. C. JAY, 217-20, Regen Street, 


>. 140, | 23 j 
1 
1843, 
Ss Cam ' 
ewell, by 
Aled 
2nd, or 
a. 
os. 
m to the 
rt 
Jar 
applica 
. 80 thal 
ral 
cash) @ 
p to biz 
ubscriber 
lars ond 
SHALL, 
to Hyde 2 
OF 
d. 
Lights 
hi 
| 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE HISTORY 


THE PAINTERS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Now Ready, 
The First Part of a Magnificent Work in Quarto, under the above title, printed on the best 
paper, and produced in the most perfect style of Typography , containing 


THE LIFE OF MURILLO, 


With his Ponraart and Exc wr Srecraens of his choicest Works, including the ‘Conception of 
the Virgin,’ lately purchased by the French Government for the sum of 23 ,4402. 


This beautiful Work, to the preparation of which many years have already been devoted, will 
comprise the LIVES of the greatest MASTERS of the 


FLEMISH, DUTCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, AND GERMAN SCHOOLS, 


With their PORTRAITS, and SPECIMENS of their most CELEBRATED WORKS, from 
Drawings and Engravings by the first Artists of England and France. 


Tae Eprrorsuate or tHe Work HAS BEEN CONFIDED TO 


MR. M. DIGBY WYATT, 


AUTHOR of ‘ THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,’ &c. &c 
‘Whose deep study of the Fine Arts, as well as of the connexion which should exist between thei, 
culture and industrial progress, will enable him to confer a utilitarian value upon the Work by 
a judicious arrangement of the whole, and the supply of Original Notes and Contributions. 
The Parts will appear on the First of every Month, at Two Shillings each, 
And will be supplied through every Bookseller in Town and Country. 
JOHN CASSELL, Ludgate Hill, London. 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- | 
ZINE and HISTORICAL REVIEW for | 
UY, (being the First Number of a New | 
Volume) contains: —1. Thorpe’s Northern | 
Mythology. 2. Pope's Imitations of the Let- 
ters of Elvisa. 3. Godfre William Leibnitz. 
4 Ironmongers of London (with 
Plates 


Bonn’s Stawpanp Laprany vor Jury. 


ISS BREMER’'S WORKS, 


THE NEIGHBOURS, and other tales. 
8vo. portrait, 3s. 
York Street, 


otes on English History, temp. 
& Sonnet on Coleridge, by the 
9. Correspondence, on 
, Architectural Nomen- 
clatare. Quakers’ Burial Grounds, Anchorages 
im Churches, &c. &c. 10. Notes of the Month. 
With Historical Reviews, meperts of Archwo- 
Societies, and Osrrcany; including 
lemoirs of Capt. Allen Gardner ( 
jan Mission), Hon. Mr. T 
T. Theyre Smith, George Dolland, Esq.,F.R.S., 
ral Arthur ©’Connor, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
(A Specimen Number sent by Post.) 
NICHOLS & SON, 25. Parliament Street. 


NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S AND 
RIVINGTON’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 


Now ready, in 8vo. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER ; 
or, a View of the History and Politics of 
YEAR 


RIVINGTONS; LONGMAN and CO. ; J. M. 
RICHARDSON ; HAMILTON and 
an 


ROUT- 
LEDGE WILLIS ; 
and W. HEATH. 


HENRY G. aol 4, 5, & 6. 
Covent Garden. 

Boun's Stawpanp Lipaary ror Jory. 
EANDER’S MEMORIALS of 
CHRISTIAN LIFE in the EARLY and 
IDDLE AGES (including his IN 


DARK PLACES), wandates by J. E. RY- 
LAND. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 6. York Stree 
Covent 


Bouw's Crassicat Linnany vor Jury. 


ICERO’'S ORATIONS AND 
RHETORICAL WORKS, translated by 
Cc. D. — B.A, Vol. IV. with Index. 
Post 5s. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, an’ 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


ror 
RIDGEWATER TREA- 


TISES. “ yo on ee Hi ts, 


Post 8vo. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, and 6. York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


of 

mains from Original Dra 

HUDSON TURNER. 
“ What Horace Walpole attempted, 

Sir Charles Lock Eastlake has done feo all 

painting — elucidated and traced 

progress i England by of records 


Sovereigns of the Me. 
has now achieved for Domestic Architecture 
this country by the twelfth and 
centuries."” — Arc 

“The writer Present volume —_ 
omeng the most intelligent of the craft, and 
careful perusal of its contents will cone 
the reader of the enormous amount of 

oa ite minutest details, as well as 


“ The book of which the title is given aha 
is one of the very few attempts that have Na bem 
made in this country to treat this in 
subject in anything more 
manner. 
“Mr. Turner exhibits much learn’ aa 
he has 


siastical with which of late yaa 
we have been deluged. 
“ The work is well illustrated throughall 
with wood-engravings of the more in 
remains, and wiil prove a by addition 
the antiquary’s library.” — Literary Gazeta 


“It is asa text-book on the social comil 


Present publication wi 

handsomely-printed 
wi 
xisting remain 
by Mr. Blore and Mr. Twopeny."@ 
A thenceum. 


JOHN PARKER, Oxford, 
strand, London. 


Just published, , foolseap price 5s. in 
YMPATHIES of the CONTE 


s Church, 


“The following work will be found a 
apology, for tne position med by the Chy 
Engiand in the sixteenth century, and for 
practical reforms she then introduced into 
y and worship. If the author is ray 
) aay the changes he so eloquently urges 


Present 
to have been made three hundred 
and the obstinate refusal of the Council 
Trent to make such reforms in confi 
with Scripture and Antiquity, throws & 
whole burthen nof the sin of schism upon 

not upon our Refurmers. The value 
such admissions must, of course, depend 9§ 
great measure upon the earning, the chareaa 
the position, and the influence of the eutll 
from whom they proceed. The 
that questions as to these particu 
most satisfactorily 
by Arthur Cleveland Coze. 


JOHN PARKER, Oxford, af 
Strand, London. 


Just published, 
LIST of VALUABLE OLB 


BOOKS, consisting chiefly of ora 
logy, and Fathers 
Church, Ecclesiastical History, 
Works, Commentaries on the Scriotures, &ty 
from the sock of D. NUTT, 


Gratis and postage free for one stamp 


Printed by Cranx ¢ Bow 
aforesaid. Bavurday, duly eo? 


lew Street Square, at No. 5. New Street in 
cot Street, in in tbe Parish of Dunstan le the Weel, im the Cty at 


24 (No. 
GOME ACCOUNT of DOMES 
TIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND 
or from the Conquest to the end of the Thirteesgh IEE 
: 
_ 
_ 
is a book that was wanted, and that affords ae 
and condition of the Squires and Gentry of 8 ee 
| land during the twelfth and thirteenth on = Br. 
turies, that the leading value of M Durnery es 
| fessor of Theology in the Roman Catholic 
| versity of that Cit Translated and 
| with Notes and Tatroduction by the 
| ARTHUR CLEVELAND CORE, 
| Rector of St. John EE Hartford, Com = 
| necticut, U. 8. Zz 
the _ 
| 
UULSTON a STONEMAN ; G. LAW- 
FORD; COWIE and CO.; CAPES and | a 
SON; SMITH, ELDER, and ©O.; H. a 
WASHBOURNE ; H. G. BOHN ; J. BUM- 
| 


